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Topics of the Week. 

Two volumes by Mark Twain are in active prepara- 
tion at Harper & Brothers’. One is to be a collection of 
essays and the other a book of short stories. Most of 
the material has already appeared in recent numbers 
of various American magazines. It is said that Mr. 
Clemens’s dissertation on the idiosyncrasies and incon- 
sistencies of Christian Science will in some way furnish 
the title for the book of essays, which as a whole will 


present certain problems of life with characteristic 
humor, but with an undercurrent of undoubted sincer- 
ity, which has of late been more conspicuous in the 
work of this author than ever before, 





Mr. Eliot Gregory (“An Idler”) is putting the fin- 
ishing touches to a new volume of essays, which 
Charles Scribner's Sons are to publish about May 1, 
It is to be entitled ‘The Ways of Man,” and will be a 
companion volume to Mr. Gregory's “ Worldly Ways.” 
Mr. Gregory's style is well known, and has been highly 
praised by reviewers here and in England. It has all 


the repose of the meditative classicist, together with 
the varied coloring and imagery of the healthful, but 
not over robust, impressionist, 





Persons who admired the literary workmanship of 
“The Greater Inclination” as well as its subtilities of 
theme will be glad to hear that a new work from the 
author, Mrs. Edith Wharton, will appear some time in 
the Spring from the press of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The book will be called “‘ The Touchstone.” In it will 
be related an unusua)] story with most singular situa- 
tions which are woven around what is said to be a 
most fascinating psychological study. This author's 
earlier volfiime, which has just passed into its fifth edi- 
tion, occasioned some flutter of gossip in New York 
society recently, owing to the fact that a dramatic 
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! sketch from it, “The Twilight of the God,” figured in 
some amateur theatricals devised by Mrs. George Gould 
for the entertainment of her guests. 





Seumas MacManus, the gifted Irish author, is pre- 
paring to go back to the bogs and cots of his native 
Donegal, taking with him the order from a New York 
publisher for an extended novel of [rish life and char- 
acter. Hitherto Mr. MacManus has confined his work 
to sketches and short stories. His new collection, “ The 
Bewitched Fiddle and Other Stories,” will shortly ap- 
pear from the press of the Doubleday & McClure Com- 
pany. Judging from the recent prolific tendencies of 
this writer, the coming sojourn in Donegal, which he 
curiously spells ‘“‘ Dun-né-ghal,” ought to produce the 
Irish novel of the times ere Summer has waned, 


An important politico-sociological volume is in act- 
ive preparation at Doubleday & McClure Company’s. 
It is by Henry Demarest Lloyd, and is to be called “ A 
Country Without Strike,” being a visit to the com- 
pulsory arbitration court of New Zealand. Besides its 
general interest, this work should particularly appeal 
to legislators, for it contains the results of observations 
made on the ground of the working of a law which 
compels the parties to a strike to appeal at once to a 
court established for the sole purpose of settling the 
disputes arising between the employer and the em- 
ployed. 


A new writer, H. W. Thomas, who has studied the 
Italian in his native peninsula as well as in foreign 
lands, has just finished for D, Appleton & Co. a novel 
of Italian life in New York, entitled “The Last Lady 
of Mulberry.” The work is said to be a strong and 
truthful study of the subject. It will be appropriately 
iliustrated from actual scenes. 


A new book by the Rey. Cyrus Townsend Brady is 
in press at Charles Scribner's’ Sons’. It is a romance 
of the American Revolution, and is entitled ‘ The Grip 
of Hongr.” ‘The story is said to be full of dramatic 


action and picturesque scenes. It has for its back- 
ground the career of John Paul Jones, one of whose 
Lieutenants is the hero of the tale. The climax is 


reached through a conflict of love and duty, in which 
the hero is sorely tempted to betray his Captain. Mr. 
Brady is now hard at work on his volume for the Ap- 
pletons’ Great Commander Series, ‘‘Commodore Paul 
Jones.” The author-is said never to sacrifice historical 
accuracy for artistic effect, and that his narratives are 
widely read is shown by the fact that his “ For Love 
of Country,” also a romance of the Revolution, is now 
in its sixth edition, while “ For the Freedom of the 
Sea,”’ published by the Scribners only a short time ago, 
has, several days since, passed to its second impression. 


Charles Harding Firth, whose life of Cromwell will 
appear before long from the press of G. P. Putnan’'s 
Sons, has made the statement that the published plans 
of the battles of Naseby, Worcester, and Dunbar, which 
have simply been copied from early documents for the 
histories and biographies of the day, are all erroneous, 
for the reason that the original drawings were made in 
a careless manner by men who, he believes, never ex 
amined the sites of these battles, or, at any rate, did not 
have a sufficient knowledge of the art of war to prevent 
their bungling the data in their hands. Mr. Firth, who 
is an Oxford man, moreover asserts that his personal 
examination of the field of Naseby makes it an utter im- 
possibility for the battle to have been fought according 
to the plans of it preserved in the British Museum. The 
author has, therefore, rejected most of the material 
hitherto regarded by scholars as authentic, and will 
produce new plans for his book that shall meet the re- 
sults of his own research. 





Mr. David Dwight Wells, who is now in Egypt, has 
just completed the final arrangements for the produc- 
tion of his new international serio-comic romance by 
Henry Holt & Co. The new book will be entitled “ His 
Lordship’s Leopard,” and may in some respects be con- 
sidered a companion volume to “ Her Ladyship’s Ele- 
phant,” the author's first book, which has achieved 
considerable success both here and in England. The 
scene of ‘“ His Lordship’s Leopard” opens at a New 
York club at the time of the Spanish-American 


and then shifts to England. Those persons who have 
been privileged to look over the manuscript say that it 
is frankly and wildly farcial and contains more char- 
acters and incidents than its predecessor. The char- 
acters, it is presumed, are tangled up in the rush of in- 
cidents in Mr. Wells’s usual exasperating way. 


war, 





Literary workers who have been discussing the 
question whether the city or the country is the more 
congenial and convenient place in which to toil may 
possibly gain some inspiration from two volumes about 
to be presented through the press of the Macmillan 
Company. Interest in them, however, need not be con- 
fined to authors. To the confirmed urbanite, no matter 
what his calling may be, they open up a vista of rural 
possibility for pleasure as well as work. The books 
will be entitled ‘The Farmstead: The Making of the 
Rural Farm and the Lay-Out of the Farm,” by Prof. 
IL P. Roberts of Cornell University, and “ Rural 
Wealth,” by George T. Fairchild, Vice President of 


Berea College } 
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BROOK FARM. 


Its Story as One of the True Seeding Grounds 
of American Letters Told in Lindsay 
Swift’s Book.* 


The second volume of Macmillan’s National Studies 
in American Letters is an exceedingly interesting one, 
both from its subject and the manner of treatment. In 
it Mr. Lindsay Swift takes up and describes very amply 
the most romantic, interesting, and far-reaching move- 
ment in the history of American literature—the story 
of Brook Farm. In his preface Mr. Swift states his 
aim first reminding us of the opinion 
of many that the true history of Brook Farm can never 
be written, our information as to this movement being 
of necessity largely drawn “ from an occasional lecture, 


most plainly, 


an agreeable paper of a personal nature, or some re- 


membered conversation.” He proceeds to say: 


Those to whom Brook Farm meant the most have 
been the most silent, and its story was written—for 
only a few survive—deep in their hearts. * * What 
is true of a movement like the anti-slavery agitation 
is true also of Brook Farm. Both looked: to the reali- 
zation of a moral idea, and the subtle spirit which ani- 
maied both was perishable and incommunicable. It is 
more than fifty years since the last dweller in that 
pleasant domain turned his reluctant steps away from 
its noble illusions and toward the stress of realities, 
but from no one of this gracious company has ever 
come the admission that Brook Farm was a failure. 
* * * Inspired by a philosophical and speculative en- 
thusiasm, Brook Farm began as an attempt to work 
modifications in social life. In this direct attempt it 
certainly ended in disaster. The visible fruits were 
intellectual, and of the men and women who contri- 
buted to the renown of Brook Farm as one of the true 
seeding grounds of American letters it is the purpose 
of this book to speak, not critically or biographically, 
but rather from the personal side, and, in particular, 
as each person considered was affected by the associa- 
tive life at Brook Farm. 


It is from this personal standpoint that Mr. Swift’s 
book With the tives of the 
more prominent members of the association and the 
influence exerted by them upon the movement, as well 


is especially valuable. 


as the importance that life assumed in the formation 
of their own characters, we know with more or 
degree of thoroughness. 
reminiscences 


less 
and 
movement, 


Scores of biographies 


have touched upon this 
which, short lived as it was, contrived to leave a last- 
ing impression on American literature and life. But 
Mr. Swift’s book, while covering this familiar ground, 
goes much further, and gives us interesting glimpses 
of the plainer men and women who made up the main 
body of the association, preserving for us before it is 
too late the story of their lives and tclling the history 
of the whole movement, the natural surroundings of 
Brook Farm, and the daily life of its people. He gives 
us glimpses of them at and at and in 
such vivid fashion as to make us feel that we person- 
ally had been emong visitors who 
flocked out to the Farm to watch the workings of this 


new attempt at 


work play, 


those troops of 


socialism, and in such numbers as to 
make it necessary later to charge a fee for meals or 
for the 
decide to stay over night. 

Mr. Swift which 
brought about, first, the Transcendental Club and, see- 
ond, Brook Farm Without Immanuel Kant 
and the schools of Fichte, Schilling, Hegel, and Schlier- 
macher, would have ex- 
To the influence of Coleridge and Carlyle—the 


necessary accommodations should the guests 


rapidly sketches the influences 


itself, 


neither club nor association 
isted. 
latter especially for interpreting German thought in 
both philosophy and literature to England and Amer- 
Edward Everett 1820; to 
Tiecknor, Frederick Henry 
Hedge, is ascribed leadership in this strong movement 
Prominent among those 
who early became leaders in the movement were George 
Ripley, Margaret Fuller, W. H. 
Francis, Felton, James 


ica; to next, as early as 


George and, above all, to 


of New England scholarship. 


Convers 
Clarke, the 
strongest proof of their literary ability and activity 
being a series of books, the first of its kind to appear 
in America, edited by George Ripley, entitled ‘* Sp2ci- 
mens of Foreign Standard Literature,” fourteen vol- 
umes in all, which began to appear in 1838. Miss 
Fuller, Felton, Dwight, Clarke, Osgood, and Channing 
were among the contributors. Mr. Swift says that out 
of all these conditions grew* the Transcendental Club, 
or the “Symposium,” as it was often called by its 
members: 


The Transcendentalisis of Boston were not, per- 
haps, so anxious to domiciliate the philosophy of Kant, 
Cousin, and their congeners as to assert the supre- 
macy of man himself, and of each and every man as 
well. * * * Brook Farm was a transcendental move- 
ment without doubf, but only, after all, in that it was a 
speculation of pure idealists. * * * The gerin of Rip- 
ley’s plan may have sprung from the “ Neuhof” of 
Pestalozzi, himself a genuine transcendentalist, * * * 


Channing, 


and Freeman 


*BROOK FARM: ITS MPMBERS. SCHOLARS, 
By Lindsay Swift. New York: The Mae 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1900, $1,2%. 
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or it may have been only one of the 
vate a ts which Lowell said were aoa 
in everybody's brain. * * * The plan of 
Brook Farm as a sociological ex ment 
will not be dealt with here. * * The 
essential difference between it. and such 
Other attempts at social reform, a6 the 
Hopedale Community, the North American 
Phalanx, * * * the Wisconsin or Ceresco 
Phalanx, andthe Northampton Associa- 
tion, * * * was indicated by Charles 
Lane, (Dial IV.) It is not a community; it 
is not truly an association; it is mferely an 
aggregation of persons, ‘and lacks thar 
oneness of spirit which is probably needful 
to make it of help and lasting value to a 
kind. The attempt to transform Broo 
Farm into a modified Fourierist Phalanx 


preved its ruin. 

Ripley at first thought that $50,000 would 
be necessary to carry out Kis scheme of 
taking a small place whieh, uniting farm 
and garden, would provide the necessary 
subsistence for the families, in connection 
with a school or college in which instruc- 
tion from the first rudiments to the highest 
all the require- 
wholesome life. 
divided 


answer 
and 
that $30,000, 


might 
simple 


education 
ments of a 


Later it decided 


was 


interest 
supply 


estate, with 
guaranteed, would sufficient to 
the land and buildings for ten families and 


association's real 


be 


allow a margin to cover the first year’s ex- 
penses; the privilege of withdrawing being 
guaranteed each shareholder on the giving 
of three months’ notice—a privilege after- 
ward modified 

So in the Winter 
Brook Farm, 
tirely responsible for its success or failure. 
April, 1841, Mr. and Mrs. Ripley, 
sister and fifteen others, 
Pratt and 


bought 
first 


of 1840 Ripley 


making himself at en- 


Here in 
with 
including Hawthorne, Mrs, Minot 
children, George Bradford, and Warren Bur- 
ton, took of the 
which, with a good-sized barn, was already 
The first few months were 
especially to 
of which 


his about 


possession farmhouse, 
on the premises. 
devoted to preparations, and 
getting the school well under way 
Miss the leading 
Spirit. It 1841, that 
“The Brook Farm Institute of Agriculture 
and Education"’ was formally organized, 
twenty-four of stock taken. 
One-third of the amount was actually paid 


in and its articles of assocjation were signed 


Marianne Ripley was 


was not until Sept. 20, 


shares being 


and its officers elected. The farm contained 
about 170 acres, in addition to 22 In another 
parcel on the opposite side of the road, for 
which $10,500 
its 


From its earliest 
the 


interesting as 


was paid. 


days to final dissolution story of 


Brvuok Farm is as the pages 


of a novel. 

A seeker after country quiet and beauty 
might easily be as much attracted to-day 
by the undulating acres of Brovk Farm as 
were those who sought it as a refuge 
social discouragement nearly sixty years 
ago. The brook still runs slenderly through 
the meadow, there are still the sunny up- 
lands, the dim groves, and the denser 
woodlands, and human life still teems over 
it all. The farmhouse which stood not far 
from the road when the life of the little 
community began, and which was naturally 
put to immediate use, was speedily christ- 
ened the Hive It was the heart of the 
community. * * * A house with two 
rooms on each side of a wide hall; those 
on one side were*occupied by the vivacious 
Mrs. Burlow and her three sens, who came 
as boarders; those on the other side serv- 
ing as sitting and dining room. * * * 
Later, two of the rooms on the first floor 
were thrown together to make a larger 
dining room. * * * There were as many 
as six long pine tables, with benches paint- 
ed white, and the neatness and attractive- 
ness of the apartment were emphasized by 
white linen and white table ware. * * * 
To the eriginal building were added two 
wings * * * There was a room, for ex- 
ample, where mothers could leave their 
children in care of the nursery group 
while they attended to their daily work 
a clear forerunner of the day nursery A 
large per room, occupied by single men, 
passe y the name of “ attica."’ 


And so the book on 
of the ordinary life of its 
who included at 
all 


des¢ribing 


oes giving 


rliimpees 
bupils, 
times 


members, 
and visitors various 
about 
of 


more 


during the 
for u lis 
ful 


200 people in years 


its is S nd 
deligh 


its even- 


and really 
Mr 


frequer 


of 


ings, which included dancing 


musi ne it pleasures, 
book is one 


in 


imo 
whi tempts to 


tation the description 


Farm's 
trial 


many industries, its h 


and triumphs in agriculture 


the v 
tion passed 


The Transcendental Brethren of 
Common Li had it well in mind only 
to think ier, though not certainly 
lge with a holy and equal zeai 

how humble or how high the 

k—but to give the theory of 
f oviation the harp test of a communal 
table, and to elevate domestic service to 
noble conditions If during the 
trial there w grumblings over 
economie fare, there was hardly a 
of shirking or dissatisfaction among 
who humbly vet proudly served 


The wi 
questionabl: 
passion, w! 


sorbed 


ieissitud hrough which the 


the 


not 


irs of 
necessary 
note 


those 


Jesomenese of su 
doors life 
noble pas 


worthy 


‘Out of 
ull 


many 


ik ab- 


into less emo- 


tions, ery ordinary amusements 
of th pher f the 


id 


out 
Literar 
ished 
forme 
given tha 


commonplace 


clubs flour 


eading 


and Dante lass were 


order 


hear it 
The 
of ne 
ing 
One at 
tle, the 
sulted 
water cure 
of ice-cold 
vided, and then allowing the water to pour | 


the 


calf 


to the ¢ 


on |} 


mo di trously alf r 


l the damming cf a brook 


include 


water until a patient was pro- 


|} much 
into shares of $500 each, secured on the | 





| the 


; blood-curdling 


| the 


| all 
}a horse 
| through 


| dog; 


i is 


TIM 


down an inclined plane and fall a distance 
of twenty-five feet on the back of the 
shuddering victim. 

For interesting glimpses of its members, 
of Father Hecker, who atone time baked all 
the bread for the family; of the Curtis 
Brothers, of Ripley, Emerson, Margaret 
Fuller, Hawthorne, Dana, Dwight, Prown- 
gon, and Cranch, das well as of the many 


_legser lights, our readers can only be sent 


to the pages of the book Itself, which: 


Cotrdinates and presents what really is 
known concerning the most remantie inci- 
dent of New England Transcendentalism. 
There was a distinct beginning, a fairly 
coherent progress, but a vague termination. 
The enterprise faded, flickered, died down, 
and expired. Like some itl-contrived play 
the Brook Farm Phatanx lingered during 
one more act, after the essential dramatic 
elements were exhausted. 


The book contains a reasonbly full bibli- 
ography of n.agazine articles, portions of 
books, and entire volumes devoted to the 
story of Brook Farm, which should have 
value for collateral reading. Mr. 
Swift's own book will be found of much 
interest from cover to cover; a very 
lightful, but being a most naive view—from 
the inside—of the association life, given in a 
long and hitherto unpublished letter to the 
author’s mother, then a young woman living 


de- 


in Boston, from a girl friend, at that time 
a member of the Phalanx 


Mr. Norris's Ultra Realism.* 

Conan Doyle once said: * We talk so much 
about art, that we tend to forget what this 
art was ever invented for. It was to amuse 
mankind—-to help the sick and the dull and 
weary.’ The majority of our novelists 
must emphatically dissent from this, for one 
and all—with a few shining exceptions 
seem to have taken for their motto the 
announcement the Fat 
a to make 


of 
in “ Pickwick," wants 
your flesh creep.” 
Mr. Norris's hero 
his heroine .a trained 


Boy 


is an 


nurse, 


arctic explorer, 


and he avails 


| himself to the utmost of these opportunities 


to make our “ flesh creep.”” The experiences 
in the arctic are a skillful mosaic the 
worst sufferings of various expeditions. We 
have portrayed the extremes of cold and 
runger, limbke amputated, dying and im- 
ploring companions deserted on the 
terrible pictures of suffering and brutality. 
We turn for relief to the trained nurse, and 
we are made almost literally to assist at a 
fearful operation, every preparation, every 
detail, every movement of the surgeon and 
the nurse being given with a minuteness 
that ie simply sickening. That removal of 
ehiid’s hip joint is as 

‘“* Photographically lined 
On the tablets of our mind” 

had been the nurse herself. After 
this, it is, perhaps, a mere trifle to see 
brained with a hammer, and to go 
two of typhoid fever with 
much attention to 
was given to the operation. 

We respectfully submit, Is this art? 

But, eur nerves with restora- 
tives, or handing the instruments to some- 
body else while we take a quiet little faint, 
let us accept Mr. Norris’s canons of art and 
turn from the 

Strong and original the book undoubtedly 
is, holding the reader’s interest to the end. 
Nevertheless, it fairly bristles with faults. 


of 


ice— 


as if we 


cases 


almost as minutiae as 


steadying 


horrors to the romance 


| The hero is not only ugly—but let Mr. Nor- 
} ris describe him: ** His lower jaw was huge 


like that of the bull- 
the mouth 
indomitable, brutal. 
and emall 

single ideas—and 
and twinkling, 
sharply defined 
Capt. 


almost to deformity, 
the chin 
gripped, with great lips, 
The forehead was contracted 
the forehead of men of 
the too, were small 
them marred by a 
cast.’ tJeyond force and endurance, 
Ward Bennett no to 
for this villainous physiognomy. The 
which he consigns his best friend 
certain death in order to snatch the 
from a contagion already fully risked 
belief. That nurse, the 
is the opposite of the 
type commonly supposed to be a man’s wo- 
Her characteristics, many of them 
distinctively masculine. The au- 
thor seems to be resolved that we shall not 
vhat appear to be self-sacrifice and 
takes pains 
by 


salient, close 


eyes, 
one of 
possesses qualities 
atone 
scene in 
to 
nurse 
brutal 


man’s 


beyond 
me woman,”” 
man. 


fine, are 


admire 
in his heroine, for he 
that was 

nor a great 


“to 


generosity 
to tell us 
philanthropy 
but she wanted 
economy of thi 
rather careleseély casts aside, is the 
really noble character the It 
singular that at first much is of 
unselfish falsehood, and that it is after- 
ignored and dropped, as if Mr. 
regards the 


inspired 
ot 


she not 


love humanity, 
general 


his 


count 
Ferris, 


the 
whom 


in 


reator 


one of story. 


is made 
his 
ward wholly 
Norris had changed his mind a 
working out of his plot. 

There are some fine the book, 
notably, the one in which Lloyd drives into 
the pole of the aretic chart the worn banner 
the former expedition. But why persist- 
ently call the Stars and Stripes ‘“ the stars 
and bars," the name which was borne by 
the flag of the short-lived Confederacy? 

As we ¢ the story, we cannot help 
wondering whether it written to see 
ultra-realism in what is painful 
repulsive a long-suffering public intends 
It is a pity that a 
hould do these things. 
ch 


in 


scenes 


lose 
was not 
how much 
and 
to 
apa le pen 


ther 
1 neither a 


and 
A novel 
nora i 


endure, strong 
timber of horrors 
journai. 


cal 


Gelett Burgess, author of 
“ Vivette,”” and “ Lively City 
ltehed by the Frederick A. S s Company, 
has returned to this country after a two 
ye sojourn in Europe, and is passing the 
Winter in Boston. His * Nonsense Alma- 
nack,”’ it is almost popwar in 
Iengland 


ir -** 
pub- 


irs’ 


is 


here. 


said, 


as 
as it is 


A MAN'S WOMAN 
York; Doubleday 


By Frank Norris Ne 
& McClure Company, 


Ww 


| Statement 


SATURDAY REVIEW 


Reminiscences Gathered from the 
English Newspapers. 

Many reminiscepces of John Ruskin are ta 
be found in the leading English journals. 
Some of these are novei. Ruskin’s grand- 
mother was the landlady of a tavern called 
the “ King’s Head.” An aunt of Ruskin’s had 
martied a Croydon baker. Ruskin’s mother 
was a disciplinarian of a fairly strict char- 
acter. Recalling his young life, Ruskin says: 


No toys of any kind were at first allowed, 
* * * but on one of my birthdays, think- 
ing to break my mother’s r tion by 
splendor of temptation, my Croydon aunt 
bought me the mast radiant Punch she 
eould find im alt the Soho Bazaar. 


Mrs. Ruskin quietly tofd her son if was 
not right that he should have it, and he nev- 
er saw it again. Years afterward Ruskin 
never was so happy as when he was distrib- 
uting toys to children 

At Oxford Ruskin did nct seem to care 
for association with the collegiates. On one 
occasion some of the youmg men determined 
to draw out Ruskin. It was his habit to go 
to bed early. He was awakened by a loud 
rapping at his door. Ruskin was ready to 
receive the company. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, with a sweet smile 
and with his exquisite voice, ‘‘I am sorry I 
cannot now entertain you asT should wish; 
but my father, who is engaged in the sherry 
trade, has put it into my power to invite 
you all to wine to-morrow evening. Will 
you come?” The rioters were overcome, and 
withdrew with “ three cheers for Ruskin.” 

Whence came the peculiarities of Rus- 
kin's style? His mother was of the 
straitest sect of Calvinism. She made him 
read the Bible through and through from 
beginning to and he had to commit 
whole chapters to memory. A competent 
critic commenting on Kuskin’s English 
| writes; “ It owes most of such gravity end 
| chasteness to the use of the Bible with 
which his mother’s training had saturated 
the writer’s mind." Ruskin himself was 
conscious of this, for he commented on his 
“the innocent affectation of 
| trying to write like Hooker and George Her- 
bert.’” If there was anything of heredity 
in Ruskin, his art instinet, it was de- 
| rived from his father, the wealthy wine mer- 
chant, who bought pictures and illustrated 
books and gave them 

Ruskin’s 


discussed. 


end, 


} own style as 


as 


to his son. 
betief has 
In 1858 there was some slight 
| leaning toward Catholicism. It might have 
| been a fourteenth century illuminated 
| “ Hours of the Virgin,” the pictures of which 
had fired his artistic temperament. It 
evident that some yecrs before that he had 
given up his old orthodox evangelical faith 
He wags indifferent, however, to all Protest- 
|} ant services, for he, wrote that they were 
“either insolently altered corruptions. or 
| washed-out and ground-up rags, and débris 
| of the Catholic collects, litanies, and songs 
But Ruskin was not a Catholic. 
wrote: “I no more believed In 
than I did in the living 
Tartary.” For some years he 
have been a Sabbatarian. It 
that Ruskin belieyed in a 
and was quite indiffereat 


| religious often been 





is 


| of praise.”’ 
he 
Pope 


| Later on 
the 


Khan 


living 
of 
seems to 
to suppose 
Maker 
creeds. 

the most industrious 
delighted in 
In 1865 he 


| safe 
merciful 


} a8 to 
| 


As 
Ruskin 


John 
far 


of men, 
moments of 
wrote: 


dolce 


niente. 


What a divine thing is laziness! I owe 
| whatever remaing of health I have to it in 
myself, and the getting hold of these things 
| which I have so long been in search of to 
the same blessed virtue in you. What I 
| suffer on the other hand from the “‘indus- 
| tries’’ of human beings there's no talking 
of. What a busy place hell must be! We 
get the look of it every now and then so 
closely in our activest places—what polit- 
ical economy the and “devil take the 
hindmost’’ in general. 


What 
certained. 


| 
| 
| 


were Ruskin’s politics cannot be 
At time he to have 
| been an advanced Free Trader. He had lit- 

tle respect for the English statesmen of his 
| day. This is a strange speech he 


as- 


one seems 


made when 


the Glasgow students wanted to make him 


Lord Rector: 


What 
with 


} 
} 
| in the devil's’ name have you to do 
either Mr. Disraeli or Mr. Gladstone? 
You are students at the univers and 
have no more business with politics than 
you have with rat catching. Had you ever 
read ten words of mine with understand- 
ing, you would have known that I care no 
more for Mr. Disraeli or Mr. Gladstone than 
for two old bagpipes with the drones going 
by steam, but that I hate all Liberalism as 
I do Beelzebub, and that with Carlyle I 
stand, we two alone now in England, for 
God and the Queen.” 
There are some pleasant memortles of Rus- 
with his servants at Herne 
had his coachman 
David drove his master 
through the pleasant Surrey lanes. The old 
‘oacaAman thus recalls some of the incidents 
of excursions: 


kin associated 


Hi David F 
for fifty years, 


been 


these 


The sight of a brooklet or of a picturesque 
bit of road would always call for the eager 
| request “ Drive through there, David; drive 
| through there!" The professor was a great 
walker, and would often dismount from his 
brougham and set off across country. 
Before leaving the carriage he would in- 
sist on sketching out a plan of the road I 
Was to take to meet him. And more than 
often I found him waiting for me—such 
was his pace and his knowledge of the foot- 
paths. My master was a very plain liver 
and was almost a teetotaler. He wag very 
| reserved in his ways, and kept but little 
company. 

But, mind you, he was as good a master 
as it Is possible to have. All the old family 
servants are amply provided for. I have 
many a time seen my late master heartily 
hake the hand of a crossing sweeper whom 
he thought well of. 


Ruskin’s peculiar methods of publication 
have been dwelt on in former issues. Not- 
withstanding their high cost, there always 
was a good demand for his books. The 
cheaper editions of his works were largely 
sold. A competent authority makes the 
that “Sesame and Lilies” has 

circulation of 40,000 copies; 
“ Frondes Agrestes,” 34,000; “The Crown 
of Wild Olive,”’ 31,000; ‘*‘ Unto This Last,” 
30,000; ‘* The Seven Lamps of Arcbitecture,* 
20,000; “ King of the Golden River,” 22,000; 


reached a 


is | 


| lets 
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“Time and Tide, by Weare and Tyne,’ 
“ Queen of the Air," and “A Joy Forever 
(and Its Price in the Market)” each more 
than 12,00@ copies, 

The income of Ruskin from his books had 
been as high as £4,000. His private fortune 
by inheritance had been large. But it is be- 
lieved that he gave away £200,000. 


A Story by the Other Mr. Churchill. 


In his modest preface Mr. Churchill sub- 
mits his tale ‘‘ with considerable trepidation 
to the judgment or clemency of the pub- 
lie.” But his trepidation is quite needfess, 
for he has written an original and clever 
book, sufficiently unique to give a distinct- 
ty new ftzvor to the jaded tastes of neveb 
readers, 

The mysterious little Republic of Lau- 
tania, of whieh we know only that it has 
an African port and that its rulers bear 
Spanish names, passes through a revolu- 
tion, of which Mr. Churchill's portrayal is 
vivid and exciting. In days of peace his 
book would have appealed to a large class 
of readers who care for nothing so much 
as the clash of arms. It comes at an un- 
fortunate time for fts popularity,- since fic- 
tion cannot compete with thrilling 
fact. 

In Savrola, however, there is much 
sides fighting A peculiar political situation 
is graphically developed. ‘The characters 
of Molara, the despotic, consefenceless 
President; of Savrola, the great democratic 
Statesman; of Miguel, the base private sec- 
retary: of Moret, the hot-headed young 
idealist; of the Subaltein Tiro, a typical 
soldier, are all vital and distinctive, each 
having evidently some actual prototype in 
the mind of the author. 

There are but two 
The old nurse, a 
and pathetic 
conceived, 


more 


be- 


women 
mere outline, 


the tale. 
faithful 
happily 


in 
is a 
Lucile is less 
despite careful painting, 
Indeed, one might 
easily find much to carp at in the romantic 
element of the The 
at home in politics and 
Strange to say, the 
to belong 


figure. 
and, 
and 


is 
shadowy unreal 
author is 
war. 


story more 
Laurania 
present. 
lights, all 


affairs of 
are supposed to 
There electric 
the “modern conveniences,” and Tiro'’s tale 
of something that happened ind 


oo quite in the 


the 
are telephones, 
‘in 'S6 
touch with 
Un-English 


brings us 
little 


and 


imaginary 
the there is some- 
thing so very English about the minds and 
talk of the characters that feel rather 
though we among masquerading 
sritoas than in a zn atmosphere, 
With the fight the tale 
denly collapses, author, grown 
weary ymp tic and bloodshed, had 
abruptly resolved come to ar end. § 
vrola’s course something to 
sired, but we glad he survives 
the republic waters, 
all the except 
ret, to “ live ever after.” 
The story i written 
forcible style, will 
or its 
last 


nation. as are 


names occurrences, 


we 
as were 
fore 
of Savrola sud- 
as the 
of ¢ ttions 
to ae 
leaves 
are 


into 


be de- 
to guide 
with 


Mo- 


calm and, 

characters, 

happily 
well 
and 


from 


best poor 
in 
hold 
first 


picturesque, 
interest 
to 


the 


reuders the page 


tne 


Franklin’s “ Advice to a Tradesman.” 


BOSTON, Feb. 1.—The 
Library has just bought 
appears to be a Benjamin 
It is possibly the earliest impression of 
the little pamphlet ‘“ Advice to a Young 
Tradesman, Written by an Old One.” The 
text consists of only four pages. It was print- 
ed at, the New Printing Office of Benjamin 
Mecom, in Boston, probably some time be- 
tween 1762 and 1764. Mecom, who was Frank- 
lin’'s nephew and apprentice, and followed 
pretty closely the Franklin style type 
and open page, conducted this office from 
1757 to 1764. It is net known how many 
copies of the “ Advice” were printed \d- 
vertisements for the whole period of the 
New Printing Office have been searched ex- 
haustively, but announcement of this 
pamphlet has found It vy oba- 
bly considered to be wort! 
tising. Henry of London 
this copy bound with a yntemp 
pamphlet, entitled ** Debtor and 
and other pamphlets of miscell 
thorship. 

This piece i 
One of its astute exhor 
member that Credit 
his Money He in 


Publie 
London what 
Franklin prize. 


Boston 
in 


of 


no 
been pr 


too short 


iVvere- 
found 
rary 


Stevens 
up 
Creditor, 
laneous aue 
addresed to one “A, B® 
ations reads: Re- 
Money. If a Man 
my Hands ter it ia 
jue, he gives me the Interest, or much 
as I can make of it during that Time. 
This amounts to a considerable Sum where 
a Man has good and large Credit and makes 
g00d Use of it.” Another preachment 
“The Sound of your Hammer at Five in 
the Morning or Nine at Night, heard by a 
Creditor, makes him easy six Months 
longer, But if he sees you at a Billiard 
Table or hears your Voice in a Tavern, 
when you should be at Work, he for 
his Money the next Day. Finer Clothes 
than he or his Wife wears, or greater Ex- 
pense in any Particular than he affords 
himself, shocks his pride and he duns you 
to humble you. Creditors are a Kind of 
People that have the sharpest Byes and 
Ears as well as the best Memories of any 
in the World.”’ 
This fs thought 


is 


so 


iS: 


sends 


to be the choicest Frank- 
lin treasure trove since Mr. Paul Leicester 
Ford found a few years since a copy of 
the “ Parable Against Persecution” snugly 
tucked away in a larger book, where it had 
doubtless laid for a hundred years and 
more, 
Mecom made 
“FE Pluribus 
New 


of 
pub- 

of 
page 


hand 


Benjamin 
the motto 
lished The 
Knowledge 
of which he 
clasping the 


an early use 

Unum.” He 
England Magazine 
and Pleasure, on the title 
carried the sign of the 
if of flowers, taken from 
The Gentleman's Magazine, and also two 
Latin mottoes. One of these was “ Pro- 
desse & Delectare,’ and the other “ EB 
Pluribus Unum.” This was in the 
long before the latter motto had any offi- 
clal meaning, and it may be taken to have 
signified that the magazine was made up of 
contributions from various writers. 


she 


1750s, 


SAVROLA. By Winston Spencer 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co, 


Churchill, 
$1.25. 
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LONDON LITERARY LETTER. 


Written for Tae New York TIMES SaTuUR- 
DAY REVIEW by 
William L. Alden. 

LONDON, Jan. 22.—Mr. Robert Hichens's 
Jast book—' The Slave’’—is not lacking in 
many of the qualities of a good novel, but it | 
of the 

with 
women 
Lon- 

for 


because 
are, 


attention 
characters 


especial 


its 


attracts 
fact that 
a few men and 
world of 


legitimate 


exceptions, 

well known in_ the 
don. It may be perfectly 
the tradesman to advertise that he will give 
away a package of chocolate with every 
pound of tea that he sells, but there ought 
to be some difference between literature and 
The roman A clef seeks popu- 
the 





shopkeeping. 
larity by a method that is essentially 
as that of the grocer who bribes peo- 
ple to buy his tea, Is Mr, Hichens a novel- 
ist? Then he should be to trust 
to the merit of his books to secure popular- 
ity. When he informs the public that every 
man who buys his book will find that it ridi- 
people, he does 


comething which seems to me to smack of 


same 


content 


cules several well-known 

than the novelist. 

who have the idea that a 

if its characters 
Take 

into a 


the grocer rather 

There are those 
becomes more real 
This mistake. 
friend put him 
novel. He will not seem to the reader as real | 
without the aid 


if you dre able 


novel 


are real, is a great 


your nearest and 
as a hero whom you create 
that 


a hero, 


of a model; is to say, 


to create not you 


Hichens's book 


and if you 
Mr. 
gains nothing by the introduction of living | 
There 
seems as lifelike as the Cuckoo in Flames. 
The people of the 
ably 


are 


cannot write a novel. 


characters. of them who 


» | 


le not one 


roman a clef are invari- 


stif-and awkward. You may say that 
there is no reason why 
that does the 


The 


they should be, but 
fact that they are. 
4 the 

whom 


not alter 
novelist 
of the 
knows is hampered 


who tries draw por- 
women he 
the effort to copy 


His imagination has 


traits men and 
by 
rather than to create. 


no room for exercise. From beginning to 
end the roman A clef is a mistake. 

I say nothing of the ethics of the thing. 
To my mind the man who puts living people 
in his novel does the same sort of thing as | 
the man with a kodak, who takes surrepti- 
tious snap-shots of ladies bathing at the sea 
shore. Such photographs may amuee a cer- 
tain clase of people, but they do not confer 
much the photographer. Mr. 
Hichens is far too clever a man to descend 
to the trick of people whom 
he has met. He might have made an ex- 
ceptionally good novel when writing “ The 1 
Slave,” if, instead of utilizing his acquaint- 
ances, he had drawn solely on his imagin- 
It is a pity that he 
that he ever wrote “ The Green Carnation.” 
The of its stands in his 
way I begin to fear that he 
make the brilliant and deserved 


honor on 


caricaturing 


ation. cannot forget 


memory success 
to-day, and 
will never 
éuccess that I have been expecting him to 
make ever since he wrote " Flames,” 


| subtle 
| humor is—which, of course, will be the ver- | 


| novel. 


| small library of novels. 


| just died at the age of ninety-five, and he 


| age at which to begin a new career. 


| Haggard’s heroic 


| Jacobite 


| able. 





*,* 
* Lao-Ti, the 


would 


Celestial,” 
been a had it 
that it It 
{s impossible to give an air of reality to 
the of a 
Chinawoman. 


M. 
story 


by Bird, 


have readable 


not been deals with Chinamen, 
affairs 
The reason is that we can- 
not accept the Chinese as real people. It is 
that are not cunningly de- ; 
vised automata, but they certainly do not 


love Chinaman and a 


possible they 


seem human. The Chinaman always sug- 


gests to a European that he is a made-up 
Chinaman, who has eseaped from a theatre 
That China- 
men are born, and live, and love, and die, 
like people, is entirely incredible. The arti- 
ficlality of the Chinaman necessarily per- 
vades any novel in which he takes a lead- 
ing The that there 
any such person, and he re- 
sents the attempt to make him interested 
in an unreal person. Mr. Bret Harte has 
introduced a Chinaman into 
his Californian stories, but even he could 
not make his Chinaman convincing. Of the 
two I hoid that fairies, and even mahatmas, 
are more probable than Chinamen. At any 
rate there is no novelist living who could 
make believe in Chinese characters 
playing in a novel the parts properly be- 
longing to human beings. I don't believe 
that even Kipling could do it. He has made 
the fdur-footed people of the jungle indis- 
tinguishable from human beings, but to do 
that with Chinamen would be very much 
another story. 


without changing his clothes. 


part. reader feels 


never was 


occasionally 


us 


Mr. Jerome K. Jerome's new serial, 
“Three Men on the Bummel,” Interests me 
very much, I know that there are many 
people who say that Jerome has no humor, 
and others who affect to believe that to like 
to enjoy Jerome’s humor is a proof of 
vulgarity of taste. Of course such people 
eannot be made to see humor if they are 
determined not to see it. They are like the 
people who cannot see any poetry in any- 
thing Kipling has ever written. Cross-ex- 
amine these latter people and you will find 
that they have never read any lines written 
by Kipling, with the exception of perhaps 
two or three of the least meritorioue of the 
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‘Barrack Room Ballads.” If Mr. Jerome's 
new serial does not contain humor in abun- 


| dance, much of which is of a delightfully 


kind, then I do not know what 


Jerome's 
of the 


to escape 


dict of anti-Jeromeists. 


description, 


all the 
in his second chapter, 


efforts made by his three men 


from their homes with the full consent of | 


their I do not know of 


any 


wives is delicious. 
man except Mark Twain who 
have written anything like it. But 
there are those to whom Mark Twain is a 
dull, vulgar 
wholly manufactured, 
to be read by any man of good taste. 
*,° 


could 
then 


person, whose reputation is 


and who ought not 


Mr. St. George Mivart has written his first 


It is entitled ‘“ Castle or Manor,” 


| and it will be published at an early day. 
| The 


author is now seventy-three years of 
age, but he is in excellent health, and it is 


| not impossible that he may live to write a 
Dr. Martineau has | 


did not find it necessary to quit working 
until after he had passed his ninetieth year. 


| Still, seventy-three is rather an advanced 


I doubt 
if there is an instance on record of a man 
who has written his first novel after having 
the 
years and 


passed boundary line of threescore 


ten, but an Englishman can 


| hardly be said to be old before he is seven- 


ty. 
always been a firm admirer of Mr. 


Long ago Mr. Andrew Lang, who has 
Rider 


| Haggard’s abilities as a writer of romance, 


collaborated with him in writing ‘ The 
World's Desire.””’ What the book gained in 


| style from Mr. Lang’s labor it lost in in- 


tevest. The reader felt the absence of Mr. 


negroes and missed the 


seas of blood that they are accustomed to | 


shed. Now Mr. Lang has again written a 
novel in collaboration. This time his col- 
Jaborator is Mr. A. E. W. Mason, and their 
joint production is a historical novel called 
“Parson Kelly.” It is concerned with the 
of the days of the 
young Pretender, and is thoroughly read- 
I do not care very much for Mr. 
Lang as an independent novelist, but if he 
will continue to write 


conepiracies 


novels in collabora- 


| tion with Mr. Mason the two may have as 


great a success as had Rice and Besant. 
s,* 
I spoke last week of Sir Walter Besant’s 
reply to Buchanan's attack 
Reading it a second time, I was struck by 


on Kipling. 
the genuine eloquence of some of the para- 
graphs. Sir Walter evidently wrote it at 
white heat, and in certain passages, nota- 
bly in the passage picturing the immense 


| audience which Kipling commands, he has 


written with a beauty and vigor which his 
warmest looked 
for. Perhaps the article was unnecessary. 
When Buchanan 


admirers could not have 


picks up mud from the 
street and flings it at a man whom he hates 
for his success, it may seem a trifle undigni- 
fled for a gentleman to raise his cane and 
but Sir Walter has given 
Buchanan a lesson which he will not forget 
very soon, and all fair-minded men 
thank him for it. 


castigate him, 


will 


Punch’s new departure seems to be ac- 
ceptable to the public. I cannot see what a 
short story has to do In the Punch gallery, 
but there it is to be, and if the buyers of 
Punch like it there is nothing to be said. 
Sir George Newnes’s The 
King, has started well; that is to say, its 
first number is well edited, and ought to 
have a good sale. Some of the publications 
that have been started by Sir George have 
not been successful, and have been quietly 
buried, but his Strand, his Titbits, and his 
Wide World have a very large circulation, 
and prove that ordinarily he knows how to 
hit the popular taste. W. L. ALDEN. 


An Appeal to Our Readers. 


20 The New York Times Saturday Review: 

At a gathering the other evening a discue- 
sion arose as to the relative merits of 
“Hugh Wynne,” “Richard Carvel,” and 
“Janice Meredith,” considered both as lit- 
erary productions and as historic studies of 
the men and the times of the Revolution, 

Many interesting points and arguments 
were forthcoming, and it was finally sug- 
gested to submit the question to the readers 
of THe TIMEs SaTURDAY REview if you, 
Mr. Editor, see fit to do so. 

In behalf of those who took part in the 
discussion, I take pleasure, therefore, in 
propounding the question: “Which of 
these three books is the best?” A. U. 

New York, Feb. 3, 1900. 


new magazine, 


Commentaries on “ Faust.” 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

A correspondent, (J. J. Arnaud,) in your 
issue of Jan. 13, inquires after a good com- 
mentary to “ Faust,” saying that he has 
found Owen’s “Five Great Sceptical 
Dramas of History" inaccurate and unsat- 
isfactory, and that this was the only com- 
mentary that he had et hand. Might I sug- 
gest that your correspondent try Coupland's 
“Spirit of Faust” as a gateway through 
which to enter upon a deeper and more in- 
telligent apprectation of the beauties of 
Goethe’s immortal masterpiece; or, if he 
prefers to have notes and comments in the 
same volume with the text, in a concise 








T!'WOFAMOUS NOVELS 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


RED ROCK 


RED ROCK 


With illustrations by Clinedinst 


74TH THOUSAND. 


THE ACADEMY 

“TT is the expression of a gracious, be- 

nevolent and high-minded individ- 
uality. It has the sweet charm of the old 
school, the dignity, the rare manners— 
and withal the steely prejudices. . . 
It is honest, loving and capable; it is even 
strong; and it has the faint, wistful charm 
of an antique time.” 


12mo, $1.50 
THE DAILY MAIL 


kez cannot read this novel without 
being deeply impressed with its 
Sterling literary beauties and its human in- 
terest as a story. It is tender, mellow and 
sweet; exhaling the flavor of all that iS 
best and most admirable in American life, 
: Throughout the whole book there 
is a delightful atmosphere of kindliness 
and old-time courtesy.” 


“ HEN one has finished it, he finds in his mind a living community of acting, 
breathing and vital men and women; and that is saying that ‘Red Rock’ is the 
work of a man of genuine artistic power. It is a contribution to our literature because it 


is real; because it deals witha very dramatic 


Mrs, BURNETT'S 


period in American history.””’—The Outlook: 


GREATEST NOVEL 


In Connection With 


THE DE WILLOUGHBY CLAIM 
By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


35TH THOUSAND. 


IN LONDON 

" RS. BURNETT has never written 

better than in this story. She 
has never delineated character more deli- 
cately, more sympathetically, her pathos 
has never been truer, her manner more 
engaging. The book gives one the im- 
pression of having been written with great 
and worthy care.”’—The Daily Chronicle. 


12mo, $1.50 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 

a HE great feature of the book is the 

central figure in it—‘ big Tom’ De 
Willoughby,—a character so lifelike that 
unconsciously we add him to the famous 
personages of fiction. The reader’s only 
regret is that he will see no more of Tom 
De Willoughby, one of the most lovable 
characters in fiction.” —The Chronicle. 


“TT is typically an American novel, which, in its subtle, tragic performance, lays a 


tremendous hold upon the reader’s sympathies. .  . . 


The striking origin- 


ality of the plot, the intensely dramatic climaxes and the low, sweet thrills of happiness 


which are in such direct contrast, give the 
hard to shake off. 
Herald. 


It runs through the whole gamut of human emotions.” 


book a weirdness and a fascination that are 
~Boston 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers 


form, he might find satisfaction in Prof. 
Thomas's edition of “ Faust,” the 
part of which has but lately appeared. 


second 


I ran across a curious piece of ‘“ Faust” 
literature the other day, which, while per- 
haps not well known, is nevertheless curi- 
ous from the unique manner in which the 
author has tried to prove the rationality of 
his deductions. The author, William Kyle, 
has made use of parallel columns, one col- 
umn being made up of what he calls 
Goethe's symbolic language, while in the 
other the author has attempted to give the 
practical significance of this—with the re- 
sult of a logical theory of no little ingenu- 
ity. The book ts entitled ‘‘ An Exposition 
of the Symbolic Terms of Faust,” and was 
published (both in English and in German) 
in Nuremberg in 1870. 


In this connection it might be of interest 
to note the astonishing proportions to 
which Faust literature has grown In recent 
years till at the present time the number of 
commentaries, criticisms, and concordances 
based upon it comfortably fill a small H- 
brary. This brings up the oft-asked ques- 
tion, if, after all, this far-fetched philos- 
ophizing and extended hunting after aid- 
den meanings, especially in the second part 
of “ Faust,” is not being carried to an ex- 
treme. And in this connection I hope to be 
pardoned for relating a little anecdote 
which, it seems to me, answers that ques- 
tion about as satisfactorily and as curtly 
as it can be answered. It fs told of a cer- 
tain Professor of German, unhappily since 
decedsed, whose delight it was, year after 
year, to steer successive classes of ad- 
vanced students through the intricacies of 
Goethe's “ Faust” in one of our smaller 
colleges. He was of that open and sincere 
type of instructor who was able to incul- 
cate his own way of thinking into the 
minds of his hearers, and had been gradu- 
ated as a minister of the Gospel from Har- 
vard; but a couple of years’ study of phi- 
losophy in German universities had appar- 
ently deterred him from following his call- 
ing, and finally brought him to his position 
in the university. While not of that class 
of enthusiasts to whose minds “ Faust”’ 
contains all that is of worth “in heaven 
above and on earth beneath,’ he had nev- 
ertheless made a profound study of that 
great drama, and students were wont to 
say that a year in ‘‘German" under him 
was as good as a course in philosophy. 
Well, the class in question had listened to 
half-hour lectures on every sentence of 
“Faust” for the most of a year, patiently, 
and far from wearily, though often with 
conflicting notions that at times too much 
was being made out of little, and that much 
of the sound logic and wisdom to which we 
listened originated not in Goethe’s “ Faust,” 
but in the learned brain of our professor. 
So one day, toward the end of the year, we 
decided to rebel against this unfair extol- 
ling of Goethe and the seeming self-libel on 
our professor’s learning. One day, after a 
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and methods of the secondary schools, 
and indicates the lessons which they af- 
ford for American secondary school edu- 
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lengthy discussion of the symbolic meaning 
of a certain obscure passage in the second 
part, our epokesman arose, and, with the 
assumption of great depth, asked “if he 
thought that Goethe was conscious of put- 
ting all of the meaning into his words that 
we were trying to extract from them with 
so much pains, and whether, after all, we 
were not building a mighty structure on a 
rather flimsy foundation."’ The first effect 
on the old professor was plainly one of 
pain, to think of such a treason after all 
his endeavors to inculcate us with the mag- 


nitude of Goethe's intellect; but, recovering 
his composure, he repeated with alt the 
calmness and softness that adds effect: 

“My dear Sir, geniuses are never con- 
scious of the full meaning of their own 
creations. It is just that that constitutes 
genius. And Goethe was a genius.” 

IN L. WATTERS. 
Columbia University, Jan, 18, 1900, 





SALMON P. 
A Sketch of His Career in the Amer- 
ican Statesmen Series.* 


Of all the men who occupied tmportant 
places in the public eye during ante-bellum, 
civil war, and reconstruction days, none has 
received such scant treatment at the hands 
of biographers as Salmon Portland Chase, 
who from 1841 to- 1878 filled many of the 
highest positions in the gift of the State and 
Nation. Prior to the appearance of , the 
present sketch by Prof. Albert Bushnell 
Hart of Harvard University Mr. Chase’s 
life work had been considered in three 
published biographies. The one by J. T. 
Trowbridye, “The Ferry Boy and Fin- 
ancier,” was prepared as a campaign docu- 
ment, and is of little value otherwise. 
Judge R. B. Warden's “ Life of Salmon P. 
Chase,” while voluminous, is unsatisfactory 
on account of the indifferent treatment of 
the material placed at his disnosal. The 
best biography of Chase is by J. W. 
Schmucker, but it would need a thorough 
revision and incorporation of the facts 
developed by the twenty-five years which 
have elapsed since Mr. Chase’s death to 
make it satisfactory. Prof. Hart, in prepar- 
ing this volume, has had placed at his dis- 
posal a file of about eight thousand letters 
sent to Chase from 1824 to 1873; also his 
original diaries, letter books and memoran- 
da, together with three autobiographical 
sketches prepared by Mr. Chase at yarious 
times. Besides these he has drawn on @ 
mass of miscellaneous material, including 
Chase's letters to Charles Sumner, a quanti- 
ty of Chase's unpublished correspondence, 
and the reports and debates of Congress. 
The volume not intended to serve as 
a detailed sketch of Chase's private life 
or of his long and eventful public career. 
It deals with him rather as one of the 
central figures in three great National 
periods—the Western anti-slavery political 
movement, the financial measures of the 
civil war, and the process of judicial re- 
construction. 

Born in 1808 in New Hampshire, Salmon 
Portland Chase spent four years of his early 
life with his uncle, Bishop Chase, in Ohio, 
studying and working on a farm. In 1824 he 
entered Dartmouth College, from which he 
He secured a pri- 


is 


was graduated in 1826. 
vate school in Washington, taught there for 
three years, through the influence of 
Attorney General William Wirt, Henry 
Clay, and his uncle, Senator Dudley Chase, 
entered the society of the capital and 
gained a valuable acquaintance with public 
In 1820, after a scant preparation, he 


and 


men. 
was admitted to the bar at Washington, and 
in 1830 took up his residence in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Up to this time we note nothing in 
Prof. Hart's sketch that would indicate that 
Chase was an unusually gifted man, In 
fact, from his college and graduate careers 
to 1880, it would that his abilities 
were mediocre character, that it 
was only through the influence friends 
that he attained prominence at the Ohio bar 
Chase was 


appear 
and 


of a 


of 


in a comparatively short time. 

and from the death of 
his third wife, in 1852, he lived a widower to 
the his days. The his 
legal practice shows that while it wa 
eratively lucrative, yet it did not earn 
him an overwhelming reputation, either 
titioner. He 
trials, as 


married three times 


end of history of 
; mod- 
for 
as 


was connected 
from 


pleader or 
with but 
growing out of the enforcement of the fug 
tive slave and after twenty of 
practice he found himself em- 
barrassed, and practically gave up the law 
and went into politics as the leader of the 
Liberty Party. Up to 1840 he was a Whig, 
and had little to do with politics, but in 
1842 he took active interest in a county 
convention of the Liberty Men, and from 
that time his lot with 
tionists. 
Casting 
Party wa 
He joined 
in later 
first step in his advance 
nence that time 
convention Buffalo, 
Free Soil had birth, Chase had a 
difficult keep the Liberty Party 
alive. Fro adoption of the resolution, 
“That we our banner ‘ Free 
Soil, Free Labor, and Free 
Men,’ and fight and fight 
ever victory shall 
ward ardent in 
his efforts against slavery. The election of 
that Fall resulted in the splitting up of the 
old political parties in Ohio, the of 
eight Free So | members of the Legislature, 
and ultimately in Chose's election as United 
States in 1849. His career in the 
Senate was most useful, and aided much in 
disrupting the Whig Party and creating the 
new Party. He 
Governor of Ohio in 1855 by a good majority 
over the Whig and Democratic candidates. 
After his re-election as Governor, in 1857, 
Chase began his Manoeuvres to secure 
Republican nomination for President. 
1860 he was again elected United 
Senator from Ohio for the term beginning 
March 4, 1861. Notwithstanding he was one 
of the founders of the Republican Party, he 
was looked upon as a stranger by the Na- 
tional leaders of the party, and seemed to 
have a for the 
than eny dozen 
reputation 
the ablest men before the nominating con- 
vention, Lincoln secured the prize be- 
cause Chase did not have a personal follow- 
ing. That hi 


pra 


few great ide those 


law, years 
financially 


an 
was 
his fortunes with the Liberty 
the turning point in his career. 
a weak political organization, but 
we can see that this was the 
to National promi- 
to the celebrated 
in 1848, when the 


days 


From 
at 
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the Ohio aboli- | 


and an ‘ardent patriot is shown by a letter 
written after Lincotn’s election: “ How su- 
perb is the Republican triumph! At length 
the first of the great wishes of my life is 
accomplished. The slave power is over- 
thrown. When will the other, namely, the 
denationalization of slavery and the conse- 
quent initiation of emancipation by State 
action, be realized? "’ 

As Lincoln’s Secretary of the Treasury, 
Chase materially assisted in solving the ap- 


| palling political problem which was pre- 


| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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He was unquestionably one of 


sented in the early years of the war. One 
of the crowning acts of his career was the 
cleaning out of the paper currency of the 
State banks. In his report of 1861 Chase 
laid down his favorite principle that a paper 
circulation was a loan without interest 
made by the people, and that the Govern- 
ment was fairly entitled to the privilege. 
The characteristic features of the system 
which he outlined were three—the issue of 
demand banknotes redeemable in coin, the 
requirement that United States bonds 
should be the only non-metallic basis for 
circulation, and the preparation and issue 
of all notes under the direction of the Gov- 
ernment. Chase was the author of the acts 
establishing National banks and heavily 
taxing State banknotes, and worked unceas- 
ingly for their adoption. His work in ‘he 
financial department of the Government 
during the crucial period of the war was 
attended with results of great value to the 
Nation, and he can be called a great Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. That he was honest 
as well as capable is shown by his state- 
ment on the eve of the Presidential nomi- 
nation of 1884, when great pressure was 
put upon him to make use of his enormous 
patronage assist him in securing the 
nomination. ‘I should despise myself if L 
were capable of appointing or removing a 
man for the sake of the Presidency.” 

Chase was pos d of a laudable ambi- 
tion to become President of the United 
States, and at every convention from 1856 
to 1878 he had hoped to bear off the covet- 
ed prize. He was willing at different times 
to be the candidate of parties diametrically 
opposed, and so far did he carry his can- 
vass while a member of Lincoln's Cabinet 
that he called forth the harsh criticism of 
some of his friends. Lincoln was mag- 
nanimous, and, notwithstanding Chase had 
left the Cabinet under annoying circum- 
stances, he did not hesitate to appoint him 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. In 
this position he proved his adaptability to 
work that required intelligence, labor, and 
judgment, and, while he was not as great 
a Chief Justice as either Jay, Marshall, or 
Story, yet he adorned the position and re- 
flected credit upon the man who had named 
him for the high honor. Even in this ex- 
alted station he did not desist in his efforts 
oe yield his aspirations for the Presidency. 
Failing in securing the Republican nom- 
ination in 1872, he expressed a willingness 
to become the candidate of the Democrats 
and Liberals. This was the least attractive 
feature of Chase's life. 

In this brief notice we cannot consider 
many of the interesting features of Chase's 
remarkable career. He was beyond ques- 
tion one of the greatest statesmen that has 
appeared in American life during the last 
forty years. He deserved high honor from 
his own generation, and will undoubtedly 
receive the praise of long lines of Amer- 
icans yet to come. The author has handled 
his subject in a masterly manner, The 
new material placed at his disposal was 
replete with valuable information. By com- 
bining this with the salient and familiar 
features of former biographies, he has 
given the public a sketch which will un- 
doubtedly rank as the leading biography of 
Chase, of whom Lincoln said, ‘* He is about 
one and a half times bigger than any other 
man that I ever knew.” 


to 


Stephen Gwynn’s Essays." 


Notwithstanding the fact that the publi- 
cation of the essay which gives the title to 
Mr. Gwynns book in The Cornhill drew 
upon him a perfect shower of disapproval 
for his attitude toward Miss Austen—whose 
admirers are usually as enthusiastic as 
they are numerous—he unflinchingly retains 
hig former point of view. Prominent among 
those who criticised Mr. Gwynn's attitude 
were Andrew Lang and Mr. A. B. 
Walkley, the former of whom commented on 
Mr. Gwynn’'s essay in the pages of Long- 
man’s. The latter, continuing the subject in 
The August Cornhill, to be again answered 
by Mr. Lang in Leongman's for Septe mber. 
The whole discussion was most interesting, 
but Mr. Gwynn assuredly proclaims his 
impenitence for assertions like the follow- 
ing: 

“T do not aspire to meet Miss Austen in 
Paradise. She must have been a most unlov- 
able woman, and I cannot forgive her her 
ideals, not even for the sake of her dis- 
likes,’ by giving his beok that title. 

Whatever Mr. Gwynn's attitude we cer- 
tainly are proud to proclaim ourselves ar- 
dent “ Janeites,"" and yet must allow that 
no or paper recently published has 
been as frequently read, or so thoroughly 
enjoyed, despite our disapproval, as this 
‘“‘ Decay of Sensibility ""—both in its original 
form and in the published book. Mr. Gwynn 
informs us in a note at the end of the paper 
that he has been assured on the unsolicited 
testimony of a lady, that he was perfectly 
justified in his statements, adding: 


publicly 


essay 


In her young days, of course, she swooned, 
and did her friends. But they never 
swooned unless there was a man present. 
The reason that ladies nowadays do not 
faint is not that they could not, or that they 
would not, but simply that the man of the 
period would offer them neither comfort nor 
assistance. The decay of sensibility in 
women, in her view, was caused by the de- 
cline in the manners of men. 


so 


With this Roland for Mr. Gwynn’s Oliver 


| in mind, it might seem that even the most 


wus sincere in his convictions 


Boston | 


! 


i 


devoted Austenites could calmly read and 
disapprove, and yet enjoy (all the time ad- 
mitting them to be partly true) Mr. Gwynn’s 
heretical opin.ons. We find him writing that 
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4 Misa Austen “lived in a mortally stupid, 
confined, narrow-minded society, and dis- 
liked her surroundings without feeling any 
desire to rise out of them.” We can forgive 
him that statement—although it might seem 
that Miss Austen's published letters indi- 
cate that she was happy and contented in 
her life and her environment. However, Mr. 
Gwynn somewhat atones for the former 
when we find him writing: 


Her gentus, which no one can question, 
was devoted to giving a representation of 
that suciety which it would be a shame to 
eall photographic, for it is as living and 
as merciless as any of Mr. Sargent’s best 
pictures. She has done for the early years 
of this century what Trollope did for the fif- 
ties and sixties, but with even greater fidel- 
ity. in he cramped sphere. Trollope relied 
to a certain extent upon imagination; Miss 
Austen only wrote of what she absolutely 
knew, and to read her is the best way to 
measure precisely the distance which we 
have traveled since she wrote, The. change 
is so far reaching and go finely graduated 
that it is a little difficult to define, for the 
people of whom Miss Austen wrote still ex- 
ist, and exist very much as she knew them. 
It ie not in their class that the daughters 
have latchké¢ys, or if they come from that 
class they depart from their surroundings 
and settle away from home in London or 
elsewhere. 


Another very striking essay in Mr. 
Gwynn’s book, “ Bachelor Women," inter- 
esting as it is, makes us “ duly to be thank- 
ful” that tne American girl has less fond- 
ness for the nightkey. Our bachelor wo- 
men—a constantly increasing class—are 
usually such from force of circumstance; 
either because their natural protectors are 
dead or because they find it necessary to 
live in towns or away from home in order 
to support themselves, thus answering to 
the class Mr. Gwynn calls working gentle- 
women. But he tells us of another class of 
women, quite different and much ‘ess ad- 
mirabie. Always hamrered in the past, 
young women have not been allowed, unless 
it was absolutely necessary, to live alone; 
but there is now a large clase of women 
who choose to become women 
assuming all the privileges of the sterner 
sex- avoid friction and trouble of 
all sorts being the desire of this type of the 
modern woman. 

Now all her surroundings are almost as 
impersonal as the electric light, or that 
scarcely more human entity, a etub waiter. 
Living her bachelor life, she will literally be 
obliged to consider no one but herself; hav- 
ing no house, she will never be inconveni- 
enced with a request to put up anybody; 
with the club to fall back on, she will not be 
obliged to keep in touch with her friends 
for fear of lacking society. 

The entire book is interesting, 
whether Mr. Gwynn is writing of ‘‘ Apple 
Dumplings,”’ of ‘Nature in London,” of 
“ Scores," of “A Sunday in Hyde Park," 
or of “A Theory of Talk,” to mention a 
few of the contained in this 
Mr. Gwynn either finds something 


bachelors— 


to 


most 


only 
volume. 


papers 


fresh to say on every subject, or else con- 
trives to give his an odd turn, 
which makes them equally charming. One 
would like to dwell upon his theory of 
talk—always a fascinating subject—but only 
his concluding words can be given: 

The ideal moment is by the fireside, 
fore the lamps are lighted, when the red 
glow is on tae taces, and men tie back in 
their armchairs, and women pull up close 
to the fender and draw their skirts tight 
over their knees. Then you get the sort of 
conversation in which you can afford to be 
silent, leaving the fire to fill up the pauses; 
and when all is considered, that is the best 
talk of all. 

We may quote also his whimsical ending 
to “ Firelight”: 

You may cut the pages of your friend's 
new books, you may rebuke his children; 
you may read his poems in manuscript, you 
may borrow his only umbrella, but you 
must not poke his fire until you have known 
him seven years—and even then, if he is a 
devout fire-worshiper, you will do better to 
abstain. 

As 
present 
paper, and 
found all the 
that 
excited; which, perhaps, 
Gwynn's intention, 
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good 
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volume well printed, on 
attractively bound. It will 
more interesting from the faet 
being 
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one’s antagonism is constantly 
after all, was 


Anderson’s First Book Sale. 


On Tuesday, Feb, 6, John Anderson, Jr., 
held his first book sale in the auction rooms 
he lately opened at 34 West Thirtieth 
Street. The starting of a new book auction 
house In a city where book sales have been 
practically held for the greater part of a 
century by two houses is an interesting 
event, R. J. Wendell paid $10 for the first 
book sold—‘" A Brief Narrative of the Ship- 
wreck of the Transport Premier, Near the 
Mouth of River St. Lawrence,’”’ London, 
1845. The real value of the book is a sum 
somewhat smaller than $10, but there is 
always considerable sentimental interest 
connected with the first volume to come 
under the hammer on such an occasion. 

A more important book and one difficult 
to secure in the original boards and in first- 
rate condition, was Lot 167, Judah's ‘‘ Goth- 
am and the Gothamites,’’ New York, 1823, 
for which William Terry paid $5. It was a 
fine copy in original state. Thompson's 
“ History of Long Island,” New York, 1543, 
two volumes, was secured by Frederick 
W. Morris for $16. This is the second and 
best edition, and was cheap at the price. Mr. 
Morris was also the purchaser of Prime’s 
‘Pottery and Porcelain of All Times and 
All Nations,” New York, 1878, which 
fetched $19. Previous sales are as follows: 
October, 1898, $16.50; November, 1898, $18; 
Cox sale, April, 1809, ; June, 1899, $18.75. 


The fifty water colors by Mr. Henry P. 
Spaulding of Boston on exhibition at the 
Klackner Gallery, 7 West Twenty-eighth 
Street, are chiefly of scenes in Italy, Hol- 
land, and Venice, where Mr. Spaulding has 
painting for the past three or four 
years. They are, as a rule, well composed, 
fresh in color, and show much artistic per- 
ception and sympathy. Perhaps the most 
attractive are the series painted at Capri, 
which include several of the convent and 
walks which were recently destroyed by a 
landslide. Mr, Spaulding’s work follows 
about the same lines as that of Mr. Hop- 
kinson Smith, but he 
workman as the latter. 
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BOOKS OF THE YEAR. 


-_—_— 


W. E. Henley Writes of Those 
Which Sold Best in England. 


Part of an Article by W. E. Henley in The North 
American Review for February. 


And the Book of the Year? By which is 
meant, of course, not the year’s best book, 
but the book whose sales are heaviest, and 
whose readers are most numerous. It ig 
again a question of publics, and I fancy 
that Mr. Silas Hocking (say) would give 
most of those whose quotations rum highest in 
recognized markets an indefinite number of 
“pounds and a beating.” Sogfar, I believe, 
the honors are with Miss Fowler’s “A 
Double Thread,” of whose copies it has 
been my privilege to peruse une of the 
: Fortieth Thousand.” But “A Double 
Thread" was published, if I mistake not, 
early in 1890, and in the late Autumn there- 
of there arose and “overtook us like a 
flood” the glory and the wonder and the 
fame of Miss Mary Cholmondeley’s “ Red 
Pottage,"" which, at the time of writing, 
is going so strong—there are cases in which, 
as I biush to acknowledge, nothing but 
slang will serve—that there seems no rea- 
son why, if the rate of production be jus- 
tified, the younger book should not supplant 
the older, It is so much the better of the 
two that I can scarce believe it will. Miss 
Fowler is pleasant, ingenious, incredible; 
she writes neatly, and has a trick of what 
looks like epigram, which, to be cultured 
seems to be entertaining—even fascinating— 
to the nth degree. Also, Miss Fowler has 
a good enough eye for absurdities in speech 
and character and conduct; therein, as it 
appears to me, is her saving grace. If she 
reported them less literally, she would be 
less “‘skippable” than she is, and her re- 
sults would have a greater authority than 
they have, for that they would come nearer 
to being creations than they are. I can see 
that, to enjoy her, the great thing is to be 
cultured, at once, and smart (pseudo- 
smart.) It is nothing to the purpose that in 
no world of man’s making, whether smart 
(pseudo-smart) or cultured, did anyobody 
ever talk as her people talk; the same re- 
proach might well have been, and doubt- 
less was, addressed to the author of “ Love 
for Love” and “The Way of the World,” 
though essentially on very different 
grounds. What is really important is that 
“A Double Thread” is at once clever and 
crude, at once ambitious and raw. 

Miss Cholmondeley carries far heavier 
metal, She also has an eye for the absurd, 
but her absurdities are realized, 
her absurdities have something 
and decent about them, I do 
that 1 am particuiarly taken by 
(though her Rachel, as 
me,) but her Mr, and 
Pratts, her Sybell Loftus, 
lett, her Lady Newhaven 
caught and figured in the act of life. Also 
I like her Bishop, I like her Australian, I 
like her quiet affecting rbout 
animals children. Also, she 
try to say good things a tort et 
she says them when she can; 
sparkle viciously; she uses her means to an 
end. Her duel, I confess it, finds and 
leaves me cold, but even here I must be 
with her, because, as I see it, the “ busi- 
ness’ between Newhaven and Hugh Scar- 
lett is largely, if not wholly, a preparation 
for the * busines which is altogether ex- 
llent, between Rachel and Lady 
haver. On the whole, though, I see no rea- 
son why Miss Cholmondeley should be poy 
ular, except it be that she starts her story 
from an adultery. ‘Tis as card with the 
ultured, but, in the sequel, her book will, I 
fancy, itself into her portr of 
Lady Newhaven and Mr Loftus, together 
with her admirable picture of iddleshire 
the Zealous Fool, and adoring help- 
meet, the Friiulein Boulou, the children, 
the excellent Pratts, the Village Independe- 
ent, and the Village Doctor. 

Another novel that by way 
the novel of the year, but, somehow 
short of the distinction, was Mr. 
Whiteing’s ** No. 5 John Street.” That this 
was so {Is expli Mr. Whiteing, 
an amiable and expert journalist, has many 
friends upon the press; he had written no 
book for years, and those who knew him 
were glad to meet him in a higher capacity 
than the mere and to tell the 
public how vastly they found him. 
That, as I think, was much, but it was not 
all—not all by any means. Mr, Whiteing's 
style is bright and alert and cheerful— 
even gay; he has a pleasant gift of narra- 
tive, a still more pleasant gift of commen- 
tary; above all, he much of a sentimen- 
talist, with illusions which he is r to 
communicate in his light, amiable way. 
Again, the public and the critics both had 
been dismayed, a little before, by the dead- 
ly calm, the murderous artfulness, the easy 
and complete assurance of mastery, di 
played in a book by Mr. Arthur Morrison—~ 
“A Child of the Jago,’’ to wit, and they 
turned with rejoicing to an authority who 
could and would “tickle othergates"’ than 
the author of that dreadful work. So Mr. 
Whiteing’s fairy tale went home, as your 
fairy tale does always, and his Virgin 
Pugilist, his Thalestris the Kerb, was 
thought to be—no impossible monster, no 
mere debauch in sentiment, but—a refined 
and moving expression of reality, and the 
story of her valiant life and her untimely 
though quite decorative death, was extolled 
through edition after edition, until it almost 
seemed as though the laurel were growing 
for other brows than those of the authores 
of ‘A Double Thread.’ I have heard noth- 
ing of the book—which I read with wonder 
—of late, but that is rather the ws 
all these books of the year; to-day 
and there is none like them, non 
morrow they are not, and ‘tis hard to dis- 
cover if they have ever been. This, 
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In 1899, as if to keep the good public right 
in its attitude to the immense congeries of 
interests and societies which is vaguely 
described as “the East End,”’ Mr. Arthur 
Morrison published To London Town,” 
and this was so obviously a book, so un- 
mistakably an accomplished piece of art, 
that, from the outset, its chances of getting 
itgelf considered as a novel of the year 
were seen to be small Yet the reviewers 
their best. In ‘To London Town,” as 
in “A Child of the Jago,”” Mr. Morrison is 
but an artist—discreet, passionless, expert, 
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gerene; yet his critics hailed his conversion 
to optimism in “To London Town” as 
fluently as they had bewailed his plunge 
into pessimism in “A Child of the Jago.” 
The fact is, that in the one book he set 
forth a hopeless state of things in the terms 
of art; that in the other he set forth in the 
terms of art a state of things in which 
there is room for hope, and that he has 
done both with equal artistry and with a 
single regard for both the essential truths 
—truth in art and truth to life. I know 
how much has been omitted from both 
books, but then, I can give a guess how 
much was omitted from (say) Mrs. Gamp 
and Sir John Falstaff, and, without placing 
Mr. Morrison's achievement on the same 
plane with these, I can see how notably 
good it is, and remain convinced that to 
these books, and to “Tales of Mean 
we must still turn if we would 
know aught of the East End. We get, it 
is true, no Virgin Scrapper, but we do get 
as much of the truth about things—a la 
vérité viaie—as can be conveyed in Eng- 
lish art. 

Very nearly as interesting (I will not say 
convincing) as Mr, Morrison is Mr. Zang- 
will, when he writes about his own people, 
whether in the East End or out of it. 
He ‘“fluffs"’ a little, perhaps; he is too 
much bent on the romantic presentation of 
molehills as first-class mountains; he has a 
pen, but he has also an ink pot, and ink is 
cheap—cheap! Yet have I read much—I 
have not read all—of “They That Walk in 
Darkness’ with a regard which I cannot 
develop in ‘‘ The Colossus,” let me say, 
though “ The Colossus is, so far as I 
know, its author's best work; nor even (I 
blench as I record it) in “‘No. 5 John 
Street” and “A Double Thread.” 

Is “Stalky & Co.” a novel? I fear it is 
not, But it is a book; that much must be 
conceded by its worst enemies, It is a lit- 
tle hard, I think, for one of Mr, Kipling’s 
innumerable merits that of never leay- 
ing you in doubt as to his meaning. It is 
a merit, “ like another,”’ but I think that in 
“Stalky & Co.” it is possibly a little too 
meritorious. Be this as it may, the book 
is alive from beginning to end, and Stalky 
and Beetle and McTurk are the living things 
that make it so, I was not in a public 
school, that I cannot sympathize with 
them that say that Stalky and Beetle and 
McTurk are in no wise typical public school 
boys. I am prepared to believe that they 
are not, and I am also prepared to assert 
that the author of their being does not 
anywhere declare they are.* If I be not 
mistaken, Mr. Kipling pictures not the Brit- 
ish schoolboy in the lump, but the three 
uncommon and peculiar British schoolboys 
who did business as the firm of Stalky. 
England, he says, is full of Stalkys, and 
with all my heart I hope that what he says 
is true. With all my heart, too, 1 wish it 
were just as full of Beetles, though three 
Kiplings at a time were, perhaps, as much 
as the world could stand, while for any 
number of Corkrans there is even room and 
to spare On the whole, though, to get 
back to my point, the Messrs. Stalky are 
too diabolishly clever for the schoolboy as 
I knew him, and as he is extant in me, and, 
to refresh my memory, I turn to “ The 
Human Boy” of Mr. Eden Phillpotts, in 
which I get some aspect of the wretch as 
I remember him—romantical, desperate, for 
the most part futile, and all the better for 
that touch of “the true Dickens,’’ which 
reconciles to every page in which it is 
found shining. 
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This reminds me that Devon is fortunate 
in a novelist, I do not know whether 
“Lorna Doone” is a great book or not, but 
I am assured that it is by way of becoming 
one of the “ glories of our blood and state,’ 
and I can see for myself that in Mr, Eden 
Phillpotts aforesaid and in the lady who 
calls herself ‘‘ Zack," Mr, Blackmore's tra- 
dition is, to say the least, to be worthily 
upheld. In “Children of the Mist” 
Phillpotts walks with the old, leisurely 
gait; he rejoices in temptations to describe 
that coign of England which he knows and 
loves beyond the rest of our common 
Isle; he lingers on her beauties, and her 
oddities are, like her speech, of an absorb- 
ing interest to him; so that her Wiil Blanch- 
ard, her Sam Bonus, her Lyddon, her Billy 
Blee are by his contrivance brought as near 
to us—almost—as Dugald Dalgetty and New- 
man Noggs. And if he should fail his 
county, there would still be ‘* Zack,’ and of 
“ Zack’ we have the right to expect some- 
thing distinguished—it may be, something 
great. Her first book was absurdly over- 
praised. Her second, “On Trial,”” shows, 
albeit a little skimped and breathless, that 
she has a great talent. The person who 
“lays out’? seems to me something over- 
wrought, but her ostler and her ostler’s 
woman are at once fantastical and real, 
her heroine is undeniable, while in her hero 
she sete forth such a story of cowardice, 
moral and physical, as one must go far— 
and possibly fail in the end—to parallel, 

And now must come my catalogue of the 
ships, It not that I like the™items-in 
it lees than these free and independent sub- 
jects on which I have spoken at a certain 
length; 'tis simply that I have said so much 
about the others that I must cut short 
whatever I might have to say about them 
that are left. To begin then: There is 
some excellent story telling, with a capital 
villain (Mr, Townshend) in Mr. J. Maclaren 
Cobban’s “ Pursued by the Law,” and there 
is a capital villain, (Major Wilbrahan,) with 
some excellent story telling, in Mr. W. A. 
Mason's “ Miranda of the Balcony.” Mr. 
H. G. Wells sets forth a merely admirable 
donnée in “ When the Sleeper Wakes,” and 
invents a number of most plausible and 
most devilish forecasts of the future, but 
he fails, as it seems to me, to make his hero 
possible or his heroine even probable, and 
I turn with joy from the “ Sleeper” to his 
“Tales of Space and Time "—which could 
have been written by nobody else alive, 
and in which there is one thing—the Star is 
what he calls it—which seems to me quite 
his finest achievement since “The Time 
Machine.” To contrast with this is Harold 
Frederic's posthumous novel, ‘ The Market 
Place,” a careful and capital study in 
reality—not so good as “ Illumination,” but 

*lt is to be noted that In this book Mr, Kip- 
ling’s other boys are pretty much the boys we 
know; they might—and herein, I think, consists 
the fault—have gone in with Tom Brown and 
Scud East and Madman Martin, or even have 
yined hands with the heroes of Eric. But, in 

th, the British boy is none of these; and his 
Mving picture as (within limits) a resourceful, 
valiant, and unscrupulous young scoundrel, has 
ve. to be done, 
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good enough, at least, to make us regret 
that it is the last we shall get from Harold 
Frederic’s hand; is Mr. Henry James’s 
“The Turn of the Screw,” an achievement 
in the real-unreal, in which the writer in- 
vents a shudder; are Mr. Bernard Capes’s 
“ Our Lady of Darkness,” and “ At a Win- 
ter’s Fire.” Now, Mr. Capes has made 
himself notorious as the writer of a more 
than Meredithian variety of Meredithese. 
1f I had room, I might lecture Mr. Capes 
upon the merits and demerits of his style. 
But I have none, so I shall content myself 
with saying that ‘‘ Our Lady of Darkness,” 
if you can leave the style alone, is crammed 
full of invention and character, and that in 
“At a Winter's Fire” there is at least one 
story—" The Eddy on the Floor ’’—which 
made me think I was a boy again, when 
my flesh would creep with the best 

And to conclude: I have read Mr. Neil 
Munro's “ Gilian the Dreamer” with great 
satisfaction, It is a good thing, so good a 
thing that I do not know why it is not a 
better. I thought, as I read, that I’d rather 
have written “Jus Primae Noctis” «and 
“The Lost Pibroch,” but I relented as I 
read, and in the end I settled that here, 
perhaps, was Mr. Munro's best work, It 
is, in truth, most personal, most persuasive 
—in places merely exquisite—yet, somehow, 
the Saxon pock-pudden is not passionately 
interested, Gilian is a study of the Celt, 
as notable and much more completely 
phrased than John Splendid, and yet * * * 
and yet * * * I, for one, would rather 
that the book had ended with Part I.; I 
want no Part II, I love the old soldiers, 
and Miss Mary, and the rest, but, for 
Gillian, excepting in so far as he—not exists 
but—reflects the life about him, for Gillan 
and his loves I own I do not care a fig. 
And, with this declaration, I turn from 
“Gilian the Dreamer” to “ The Princess 
Xenia.” It is to Seaboard Bohemia, to the 
Bohemia of Florizel, and Perdita, and 
Autolycus, that Mr. Marriott Watson has 
turned for inspiration; as Mr. Anthony 
Hope in “ The Prisoner of Zenda,”’ as the 
late R. L. Stevenson in “ Prince Otto.” 
And the inspiration has served him well. 
His heroine is, in the beginning, at all 
events, a little shadowy, but throughout 
his hero is impudent, alert, delightful. And 
I céunsel every one to read the story of 
his attempt at playing Providence and its 
romantic yet most human sequel. 
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Curious Changes in “Cape Cod 
Folks.” 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Some time ago I discovered that we had 
on the shelves of this library three editions 
of ‘‘Cape Cod Folks,” differing not only as 
to date and form of publication, but as to 
the names of persons and places. 

3eing somewhat famillar with the story 
of how the names were changed in the sec- 
ond edition, I naturally wondered why they 
were changed again in a third edition, and 
so wrote to Mrs. 8. P, Mcl. Greene for an 
explanation. 

I inclose a copy of her reply, which is 
more mystifying than the changes them- 
selves. Perhaps some of your readers can 
explain how the second change came about. 
I inclose a sheet showing the names 
they appear in the first, second, and 
third editions. CHARLES ORR, 

Librarian Case Library, 
Ohio, Jan. 19, 1900, 
Boston, Mass., June 21, 1898, 
Mr. Charles Orr: 

Dear Sir: Your letter was duly forwarded 
to me here, I really am in the position to 
apply to you for information, for I had 
never heard before that there was other 
than one change of names in ‘“‘ Cape Cod 
Folks.” I never knew of any other, and 
am surprised at what you tell me—cannot 
imagine how it came about. I have in my 
possession a copy of the first edition only, 
but I know that only one change of names 
was made or authorized by me. 

I thank you for telling me of the reader 
who speaks so kindly of my books, and 
should be glad to answer your question, but 
I am surprised at what you tell me, and 
cannot account for it. Yours very truly, 

8. P. McL. GREENE, 
Boston Highlands, Mass. 
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Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary." 


Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary is a hand- 
some volume of some 1,069 pages. As all 
books of reference should be, it is well and 
solidly bound, with the margins so ar- 
ranged that a particular letter can be read- 
ily found, Retaining the characteristics of 
the “International,” it is more compact, 
easier to handle and consult, and Is of a 
convenient size You are not obliged to 
clear off a table in order to use it. The 
greatest attention has been paid to the 
type. This is singularly sharp and distinct. 
In the text are the definitlons, the etymolo- 
gies, and pronunciations, and in the ap- 
pendix a pronouncing vocabulary of Script- 
ure, Greek, and Latin proper names, with 
modern geographical and _ biographical 
names. There is a vocatilary of rhymes, 
with a list of English Christian names, de- 
ities, and heroes; foreign words and phrases, 
together with arbitrary signs and abbrevi- 
ations. In all respects this dictionary is 
to be recommended, It is scientific enough 
for the scholar and practical enough for the 
man of business. The work is fully illus- 
trated. 


*WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
Springfield, Mass.: G, A. Merriam Company, 
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How Women May Earn a Living.* 


The day has surely come when women as 
well as men may put their shoulders to the 


wheel of fortune. To*»meet the demands of 
this new and large band of wage earners 
many avenues of labor have been opened 
in recent years. There are few professions 
now secure against the invasion of woman. 
She may be found In the courtroom and in 
the laboratory, in the shops and in the 
offices, in the fields as well as in the home, 
Miss Helen Churchill Candee, in this little 
volume, offers sound and judicious advice 
to women suddenly thrown upon their own 
resources, Some of the facts which she 
presents are obvious to the average mind, 
but they are, nevertheless, of a character 
which may bear much repetition. 

In your choice of occupation select that 
which best suits you; then bend your tal- 
ents in the direction you have chosen, Are 
you a practical housekeeper? Then there is 
the boarding house, and Miss Candee offers 
many suggestions as to how to make it the 
“jdeal boarding house.” Are you artistic, 
musical, gifted with dramatic talent? A 
long vista of opportunities opens before the 
woman of talent—opportunities to earn a 
lucrative livelihood at least, if not to win 
fame. There are the flelds of the trained 
nurse, the literary profession, and the busi- 
career. Women are finding employ- 
as advertising agents, insurance so- 
lecturers, and in philanthropic 





ness 
ment 
licitors, 
flelds. 
Mise Candee offers good advice to the be- 
ginners who would take up any of these 
branches of labor. The volume is interest- 
ing, and may be read with profit by men 
and women alike, After all is eaid, the 
fact remains that the successful business 
woman must possess about the same quali- 
ties that are possessed by the successful 
business man; in the fleld of business there 
ia no eex. Fractical capacity is the key- 
note to success. The woman who would 


*HOW WOMEN MAY EARN A LIVING. By 
Helen Churchill Candee, 12mo. Pp. ix.-342, 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1. 
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and 


for the woman 
who seekg employment only as a stepping 
stone to bridge over the time from school 
days to matrimony, but rather as a guide 
and assistant to her who enters upon @ 
career of labor, not for to-day or to-mor- 
row, but for a long and indefinite future. 
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The Coming of the Automobile. 
‘ennell in The Contemporary Review. 
use shutting our eyes any 
fact that the motor is the 

The opposition of Parlia- 
ment—with its desire to foster light rail- 
ways, which ruin the roads, if they enrich 
contractors and company promoters and 
possibly members of Parliament as well—the 
silly restrictions of the police, and the 
County Council tramway and omnibus 
schemes for the moment interfere with thig 
industry. But any one of sense knows that 
in ten years the automobile will be as com- 
mon as the horse in the streets to-day, and 
the horse will then be as occasional as the 
automobile is now. It may be in less time, 
for the boom is almost upon us, The motor 
industry will probably have as checkered @ 
career as the cycle, for exactly the same 
men are mixed up in ft. So far, it has de- 
veloped here but slowly on the surface, be- 
cause England is conservative, and also be- 
cause the cycle makers, to protect them- 
selves, naturally have done everything they 
could to retard it, at any rate until they 
should get rid of their stock. But any one 
who travels in Great Britain cannot fail to 
note how, here and there, motor cars, and 
not infrequently the inferior and second- 
hand ones, are taken over by motor car 
companies, and are appearing in cities like 
Edinburgh and Newcastle, where you are 
carried almost as cheaply and ten times 
more rapidly and pleasantly than by tram 
or by trolley. Why any Government should 
allow more streets to be torn up for more 
wires, to be run above or under ground, is 
simply inconceivable, unless it is a source of 
profit. 
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His Beneficent Career as a Man 
of Science.* 

A great and a grand life was Lyon Play- 
fair's. There were many men of his day 
who were his superiors in scientific ability, 
but not one of them was his equal In prac- 
tical usefulness. Endowed with an i{m- 
Mense amount of energy, and singularly 
industrious, the benefits -he conferred are 
countless. The man of science is rarely the 
man of business. In Playfair both qualities 
were thoroughly combined. This, the de- 
scription of Playfair, by one who knew him 


well, exactly explains those conditions: 

We should remember that if science takes 
a higher place now than it took fifty years 
ago, if the opportunities for the genuine 
study of science and for the prosecution of 
scientific investigation are greater now 
than they were then, if science is taking 
more nearly its right place in the education 
of the country, that due to a large ex- 
tent to Playfair’s wisdom and hard work. 

The general reader who wishes to under- 
stand the wide scope of Playfair’s knowl- 


edge wil! find his “ Subjects of Social Wel- 


fare’ replete with Information of the most_ 


varied character. It must strike the reader 
that England is a country where men of 
merit are always being sought for, and that 
for such the highest positions are possible. 
We question very much whether a man 
with sctentific acquirements would have the 
same chances of political advancement in 
the United States. 

Lyon Playfair was born in India in 1810. 
His father was a surgeon stationed in the 
Bengal Province. The Playfairs came from 
a highly educated class who had lived in 
Scotiand for many years. In 1799 Principat 
Playfair was at the head of the United Col- 
leges of St. Leonard and St. Salvator. 
Going to St. Andrews as a child, Lyon 
Playfair was fortunate in finding the kind- 
est uncles and aunts, who all took a direct 
interest in him. An early trait, showing his 
disposition for practical research, is pleas- 
antly told by Lord Playfair: 

My elder brother, George, and I were be- 
ginning to find out for ourselves the studies 
best fitted for us. We were occupled one 
afternoon in the kitchen, when my mother, 
displeased at our remaining so long with 
the servant, came down stairs and was ap- 
peased by the cook telling her ‘* that Master 
George was boiling a sparrow to make a 
skeleton and Master Lyon was trying to 
get sugar out of beetroot.” George was 
laying the basis for becoming, as he did, 
President of a medical college, and I for 
my future career as Professor of Chemis- 
try. 

An uncle of the lad’s having followed a 
mercantile career, it was decided that Lyon 
Playfair should go into business, but he 
showed disinclination for commercial pur- 
suits. At fourteen he entered the uni- 
versity. He was to study medicine. At 
Glasgow University was that remarkable 
man Dr. Thomson, whose “System of 
Chemistry "’ was for so long the textbook. 
At the <Andersonlan College was Prof. 
Graham, another chemist of marked dis- 
tinction. Playfair followed Graham's lect- 
ures and entered laboratory. Among 
the students were two men of great ability; 
Livingstone and the other James 
Young. Livingstone’s career as a mission- 
ary well known, but Young's Is not. 
Young was a carpenter, and was employed 
to repair instruments in the laboratory, 
In time he became an assistant. He was 
the founder of the paraffine and paraffine 
oil industry. Playfair writes: 

He was a raw youth when I first knew 
him, but he made a large fortune and was 
a most intelligent companion. He always 
ascribed his success in the world to a sug- 
gestion which I made him in 1847, that 
might manufacture useful oils from a nat- 
ural spring of petroleum which was found 
in one of the coal mines belonging to my 
future brother-in-law, James Oakes. * * * 
The oil, when cold, deposited shining crys- 
tals, which I recognized to be the paraffine 
of Reichenbach. I suggested that it might 
be made into candles, and with much diffi- 
culty he got enough to make two candles, 
which I exhibited in 2 lecture at the Royal 
Institution, placing them lighted on each 
side of my desk. . Young kept these can- 
dles as memorials of one of the largest 
the chemical industries of modern times. 

Such was the young student's proficiency 
in chemistry that Graham advised him to 
go to Giessen to study under Liebig, the 
founder of organic chemistry and one of the 
most acute and remarkable philosophers of 
the age. This period of study undertaken 
by Playfair was the turning point of his 
career and shaped his future. At once 
Liebig saw the ability of the student. Lord 
Playfair 


his 


one was 


is 


writes: 


Liebig at this time was writing his great | 


book on agricultural chemistry, and he in- 
vited me to translate it into English from 
the manuscript. I arranged with English 
publishers to do this for £100, the first 
money which I had yet earned. 

The translation of Liebig’s work gave 
Playfair’s name a great publicity. Return- 
ing to Glasgow in 1841, he received an 
offer from a Mr. Thomson of Clitheroe, to 
become his chemical manager. Here is an 
incident Playfair’s young days fully 
worthy of remembering. When the head 
of the manufacturing concern wrote to 
Playfair the latter was in Germany: 

His letter was peculiar, and made the 
condition that I should meet him at Spring 
Garden, in London, that day week at 12 
o'clock. Those were coaching days, and I 
went down the Rhine’ when the ice was 
breaking up and the villages were flooded. 
In one of these I passed the greater part of 
a night in a boat helping the villagers to 
get out of their houses, and placing them 
on a neighboring hill. However, I got to 
London in time, and reached Spring Gar- 
den at 11:45 on the day appointed; walking 
up and down the street till two minutes to 
the hour, I presented myself in the room, 
just as the Horse Guards’ clock struck 12. 
Mr. Thomson, a gentlemanly looking old 
man, sat with watch in hand, 

The upshot of it was that on account of 
his punctuality Playfair not only cured 
the situation, but Thomson advanced the 
salary. Playfair did not know that he had 
*MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

BYON VLAYFAIR First Lord Playfair of 


St. Andrews. By Wemyss Retd. With two 
Portraits. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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| and that was 


} a man of science, 


been highly recommended by_ both’ Liebig 
and Graham. As the volume shows, Liebig 
had the sincerest affection for Lyon Play- 
fair. Sir Wemyss Reid dwells on the help 
Liebig gave Playfair: ‘‘ It secured for him a 
position in the scientific world, which his 
own work and abilities, great though they 


both were, could not have accorded him so 


quickly or so easily.” ‘ 

In Manchester Playfair’s first lectures 
were delivered. He fitted up a teaching 
laboratory. He tells how he came near 
asphyxiating his students in a cellar when 


using charcoal in his work. Playfair’s in- | 


dustry, and, above all, the practical way 
he had, attracted attention. Faraday was 
then in the zenith of his fame. In 1842 
Faraday wrote him, offering Playfair a pro- 
fessorship in a college in Toronto. Playfair 
might have accepted the place. Going to 
London to consult with his friends, to his 
surprise he found that they were all op- 
posed to his leaving England. Playfair 
writes: 


A few days ‘after, to my great surprise, 
I received an invitation from the great Sir 
Robert Peel, then Prime Minister, to visit 
him at Drayton Manor. As I had not then 
the honor of his acquaintance, I was _ in- 
clined to believe that some one was play- 
ing a practical joke upon my vanity. The 
letter had undoubtedly the Post Office 
stamp of “ Tamworth,” and the seal was 
that of Sir Robert Peel. So I took the 
letter for identification to Dr, Buckland, 
and found not only that it was genuine, but 
that he also was invited for the same date. 


There were many major questions at that 
time which were occupying the attention of 
Peel. Fist, and not least, was the all-im- 
portant one of the public health. Then there 
were, too, agriculture and manufactures. 
In 1848, Playfair received a letter from 
Peel stating that a royal commission was 
to be issued to inquire into the state of 
large towns and popGlous districts, and 
offering Playfair a seat upon it. This posi- 


tion was accepted, Playfair’s report showed | 


that conditions in most of the large cities 


and towns of England were nothing short | 
“English towns were | 


of being horrible. 
cesspools.” The Playfair report is to be 
classed as among the very first calling 
attention to the necessity of sanitary re- 
forms: 


In 1844 the sanitary condition of the king- 
dom was deplorable. Lancashire, which was 
allotted to me, as a Royal Commissioner, 
Was especially bad. One-tenth of the popu- 
lation of Manchester and one-seventh of 
that of Liverpool lived in cellars. In the 
streets occupied by the working classes two 
rows of houses were often built back to 
back, so that there could be no effictent 
ventilation; the suppvly of conveniences was 
altogether insufficient, and their condition 
and drainage were shocking. Darkness and 
dirt were the heritage left by the window 
tax, which had been recently abolished. 


Discussing the subject later, Playfair says 
that in 1844 the death rate in England “ was 
41.52 per 1,000 from filth diseases, while in 
1880-84 it had been reduced to 2.73 per 1,000, 
or the saving of life amounted to 102,000 
persons annually; 

Applied science was Playfair’s strongest 
point, and just then his services were in 
constant demand. Faenine in Ireland had 
been foreseen. Sir Robert Peel was a pro- 
tectionist and had been the leader of the 
Conservative Party, It was known in 1845 
that the potato rot existed in Ireland. Peel 
sent for Playfair and consulted him, and 
the man of science went to Ireland. Return- 
ing to London, Playfair reported exact con- 
ditions, which were worse than had been 
supposed. What he said to Sir Robert Peel 
had a great influence on the Minister. There 
was but one cure for starvation in Ireland, 
the repeal of the duties on 
the 6th of November, 1845, Peel 


food. On 


at had proposed to open all the ports for the 
e 


This 


Eng- 


admission of grain at a small duty. 
was the beginning of free trade in 
land. 

So Playfair had been only known as 
Sir Wemyss Reid writes: 

But the impression he had made on Sir 
Robert Peel was not that of a mere student 
and investigator of scientific. facts. The 


ar 


} great statesman had discovered that Play- 


of | 





! living animals. 


| came a member oy the House of Lords. 


| Aa 


fair was, above all things, a practical man; 
that he possessed tact In a degree quite 
unusual, not only among men of science, 
but among men of the world; that he was 
clear headed, industrious, a master of de- 
tail, and an enthusiast in any task he un- 
dertook. 

In the Exhibition, the first of its kind held 
in London, Playfair tock a most important 
part. His duties as an organizer were of 
the most general character. Everything he 
did was well done. The success the Great 
Exhibition met with was in no small! meas- 
ure due to Playfair. Thrown in close com- 
munication with Prince Albert, he gained 
the friendship of the Prince Consort. It 
was only with the death ef Prince Albert 
that this close friendship closed. Many were 
the positions held by Playfair after he be- 
And 
it can be safely said that all his actions 
were dictated by the highest motives. He 
among the stanchest advocates of en- 
vaccination. He was opposed to 


was 
foreed 


| those who cared more for a rabbit than for 
In treating of the anti-vivisection | 


man. 
twaddle, he cites an incident. When Simp- 
son, of anaesthesia fame, was carrying on 
his researches, Playfair’s assistant had dis- 
covered a substance which, it was believed, 
might prove useful. Simpson wanted to try 
it at once, and on himself. The substance 
was supposed to be harmless, Playfalr de- 


First Simpson was enjoined to ex- 
This was done, and 
Play- 


himeelf. 
periment with rabbits. 
the new substance killed the rabbits. 
fair writes: 

This has always appeared to me to be 
an excellent argument for experiments on 
By the sacrifice of two rab- 
bits, the life of the greatest physician of 
modern times had probably been spared. 

After the Exhibition, the success. of which 
was in no small measure due to Playfair, 
many honors were accorded him. He was 
for a brief period Postmaster General. It 
is not generally known that the pestal card 





the Queen's confidence in him, that the prac- 
tical part of the education of the Prince of 
Wales was confided to him. Playfair’s visits 
to the United States were many. In 1878 
he married Miss Russell of Boston. 

As one of the strongest advecates of arbi- 
tration, Playfair’s action in the Venezuela 
matter is worthy of our highest respect. 
With the greatest good judgment, he 
smoothed out many of the asperities which 
rose to the surface. Certainly the most im- 
portant of the documents which emanated 
from the representative ef England in the 
United States was the one written by Lord 
Playfair, Sir Wemyss Reid writes that 
Mr. Bayard “ was as keen to bring about a 
pacific solution of the difficulty as any one 
in this country was, and that, whilst safe- 
guarding the rights and dignities of the 
United States, he was eager to assist Play- 
fair in the work in which he was engaged.” 

When the matter was brought to a fortu- 
_ conclusion, Mr, Bayard wrote to Play- 
‘air: 


I think that you and I can shake hands 
over the settlement of the Venezuela mat- 
ter, which has passed the stage of infla- 
mation, and healing is almost accomplished, 
{I believe there are two “m's” in inflam- 
mation, but I drop one as some Englishmen 
might drop an ‘h,’) but de minimis non 
cura’, and we stand together on the main 

& . 


This admirable man died on May 29, 1898. 
Sir Wemyss Reid concludes his excellent 
volume with there words: “ The long sweet 
sleep which comes at the end of all never 
followed a fuller life of work and achieve- 
ment than that which has been imperfectly 
recorded.” * ¢ ¢ 


Robert C, Minor’s Success. 


A significant sign of the times, ag already 
noted, and one which has been long and 
anxiously looked for by the American art- 
ist, was given at the sale of the Evans col- 
lection at Chickering Hall last week. It 
would seem that, at last, our painters are to 
have honor in their own land. In an inter- 
view with Mr. Robert C. Minor, at his studio 
at the Sherwood, he expressed his gratifica- 
tlon at the result of the sale so far as he 
was personally concerred. ‘“ But," he said, 
“the applause which greeted the bid of 
$2,050 for my ‘Close of Day,’ was as much 
directed to American artists, as a body, as 
to myself in particular. Hitherto Ameri- 
cans have lacked the opportunity to compete 
with the world, and the Evans sale gave 
them that opportunity.” 

Being asked if he had expected the appre- 
elation of his pictures shown so substan- 
tially at the sale, he replied: “ Yes, and no. 
I suppose most of us are conscious of the 
power that is ours, but I wish success had 
come sooner, for I am no longer a young 
man and my health is not what it once was, 
but that it has come during my lifetime is 
more than is given to most of us, so I am 
content I must however, that 1 
felt a pang of emotion when $5,000 rang out 
hard for the picture of my old friend Wy- 
ant. How good it would have been had he 
but been there, too! 

“The Evans 
one of the greatest importance that has 
ever taken place in New York, for the 
reason that it was a fine collection, and be- 


confess, 


’ he continued, “ was 


sale,’ 


} Cause the collector was liberal, critical, and 


| ‘Oh, 


| Being 


| and, 
| Diaz, 


and the sale was not a result of 
the necessity of the artist. I am deeply in- 
terested in the success of my compatriots 
who, like myself, have fought a hard fight. 
European artists do not take us seriously. 
For example, [and here a bright smile stole 
across his serious face,] a friend of mine 


sensible, 


in London who much admired my pictures, | 
Millais | 
} and asked him to come to my studio to see | 
| adjusting the 


was very intimate with Sir John 
them. ‘An American artist?’ said Sir John, 
no, no! I cannot go to his studio. 
He might shoot me.’ Nevertheless, we 
making rapid advancement and will 
rua them as close in art as we are doing 
in literature.” 

Mr. Minor began his studies late 
the of a wealthy man, 
not turn his thoughts seriously to art 
he was thirty-one years of age and had lost 
his fortune. He ‘s of the Barbizon school, 
as a student, attracted the attention of 
criticised a landscape he was 


are 


soon 


in life. 
he did 
until 


son 


who 


| working on in the forest of Fontainebleau, 
‘ laboriously pairting in every leaf and twig. 


*‘Cochon,” said Diaz, ‘how greedy 
are! Nature comes to you with her arms 


you 


| wide open and you would try to grasp her 


| afterward 1 
clined to allow: Simpson to experiment on | bY side with this rare picture stands that 


,; asm 


| and who enters into all 


Mr. Minor says he learned in- 
master in 
ex- 


altogether.” 
valuable things from this great 
the course of conversation, for, as he 
pressed it, ‘‘his words were like pearls. 
He had a way of saying things which vivid- 
ly impressed and which were 
forgotten.” 


one, 


At Antwerp Mr. Minor studied under Van | 


Luppen, who, ne says, was a master of 
technique, being acquainted with all sorts 
of curious little secrets of art, which, were 
a man intelligent enough to question him 


| in the right way. were of inestimable value. 


Beautiful as Mr. Minor found Fontainebleau, 


| he discovered a deeper and richer meaning 
| in 
American landscape, and here he began to ; 


the harmonious coloring of our own 
look for the poetic side of nature and found 
it in plenitude, 

On an easel in his studio stands a lovely 
limpid moonlight scene, delicate, subtle, and 
strong, reminding one in some respects of 
Turner. This canvas an actual study 
from nature, having been painted at night 
with the aid of a locomotive headlight, and 


touched up by daylight. Side 


is 


considered by the artist his masterpiece, 
“ Nightfall,” a rich and grand conception 
of trees, foliage, and golden sunset. 

Mr. Minor is in his sixty-second year, a 
quiet and self-contained man of somewhat 
delicate frame, with regular features 
large gray eyes that light up with enthusi- 
he speaks of art, and gentle and 
One could wish him 


as 


courteous in manner, 


| more robust health and many years to en- 


came to 
and that of the 
bears his name, 
the details of his 
being, in fact, hts right hand. if 
Mrs. Minor be not as emotional as she was 
represented to have been when her hus- 
band at the Evans le suddenly found 
himself famous. she all that a helpful, 


the deserved celebrity which 
to gladden his heart 


woman who 


joy 
him 
appreciative 


work, 


is 


was first thought of by Playfair. Such was | sympathetic, and gracious woman should be, 
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FEBRUARY 10, 1900. 


UNCUT EDGES. 
A Request in the Morning and an 
Answer at 2 P. M. the Same Day. 


To The New York Tiines Saturday Review: 

I fully agree with several of your recent 
correspondents on the subject of “ uncut 
edges.” I presume that there was a reason 
originally for sending out books with their 
edges not trimmed, and no one can blame 
the magazine publishers even now for not 
trimming the edges, for by this means they 
prevent casual visitors to bookstores from 
reading without buying. It is very annoy- 
ing, however, to attempt to read a book 
when the attention is distracted every few 
moments by thé necessity for cutting the 
leaves. One-half the pleasure of my reading 
is thus spoiled, and I believe that my senti- 
ments are shared by two-thirds of the book 
devourers. This reminds me of my exam- 
ination of the library of a gentleman who 
boasted that he always bought uncut books. 
I found that his statement was correct, for 
they still were uncut. I should lke to read 
the views of the editor of THE SATURDAY 
REVIEW on this subject. R. BE. LEE. 

New York, Feb. 4, 1900, 


Some of the feelingS of Tue SarunpDay 
REVIEW concerning this much-debated ques- 
tion found expression in an editorial article 
printed on June 17, 189%. Perhaps our cor- 
respondent ¢id not see the article. Perhaps 
he is one of the many thousands of new 
readers whom Tuer SaturDAY REVIEW has 
since acquired. It is curious that his letter 
should have reached us in the 
mail of Monday, and that the 2 o'clock 
delivery of the should have 
brought another letter which may be sub- 
mitted as reaffirmation of our feelings, 
It is proper to say, however, that these 


morning’s 


same day 


a 


feelings are more personal than profession- 
al. When one has a stack of books to re- 
view, the cutting of leaves does not afford 
quite the pleasure that one derives 
when he receives at home some book for 
which he has subscribed, as, for example, a 


same 


new volume in the de luxe edition of Lamb, 
Then has come a time for real felicity. 

In making these confessions we may re- 
mind our readers that we are deeply con- 
scious of running the danger of a renewal 
of an accusation from Northern New Eng- 
land that to keep a paper knife argues that 
over to ‘‘ hopelessly selfish 

Readers be glad to 
know how simple and easy a task it is to 
for them that 
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14) Washington Square 


CASHEL BYRON’S 
PROFESSION 


By G. BERNARD SHAW 


somo, Cloth, - o . “ 


A clever and whimsical study of 
English social life, by the Author of 
“ Plays, erate ant and Wageennent” 
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Mr. Shaw book, but it 
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This appears to be an 
Mr. Balfour's rash statement 
only half learned the art of reading who 
has not added to it the even more refined 
accomplishments of skipping and of skim- 
ming,"’ Perhaps it fair recall—if Mr. 
jalfour be indeed the “ fellow in Parlia- 
ment” to whom Papillon refers—that he 
did not in the least decry the systematic 
reading of superior books, provided the 
reader were interested. He merely his 
face against the habit of reading solely 
“to improve the mind,”’ holding that the 
assimilative mind can stand a variety and 
get pleasure from it without injury very 
much as a man with a good digestion can 
enjoy a wide range of food, and has no 
object in confining himself to purely nutri 
tive extracts. Dr. Johnson's broad defini- 
tion of a useful book as one that you may 
carry to the fire and hold readily in your 
hand suits his fancy better than Mr. Har- 
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There is no disputing, however, the 
fortable sanity and plausibility of Mr. 
rison's point of view as opposed to Mr. 
four’s reckless disregard of proper literary 
sentiments. An adviser who will not ad- 
mit Stevenson or Ruskin George Eliot 
to the library of a young 
of their ‘‘imitable styles,"’ “ thinks ” 
Thackeray and Froude a safe choice from 
among the moderns, and who !mplores those 
who aspire to a place with the ‘im- 
mortals’ to avoid such phrases as ‘‘t 
a back seat,’’ “‘ hurry up,” *‘ boom it 
we know,” cannot too much be prized 
a counter-irritant to the teasing hunger 
" that afflicts the younger 
generation of writers and that does not af 
flict Mr. Harrison. Yet there is a danger 
in following too closely the most valuable 
theory. A passion for renunciation is not 
always a noble quality of mind, and it 
presses us that Mr. Harrison has too strenu- 
ously resisted the temptation to 
thought to his workmanship. A little more 
yielding, a more indulgent appreciation of 
the right word in the right place, and of 
beautiful blank spaces in which occur no 
words at all, would make him a more agree- 
able companiea, and not, so far as we see, 
a less virtuous one. 
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worth hearing, he might pertinently 
that it is also worth saying well. “ Speak 
out frankly,’”’ he says, “that which you 
have thought out in your own brain ana 
have felt within your own soul,” to which 
the most revolutionary “stylist” must 
accede, but the art of speaking out frankly 
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| cool, 


| tion: 


enough to master; 


is one that Mr. Harrison has not yet ac- | 


quired. He does not tell us what he thinks 
and what he feels, because he does not 
take the pains to render a definite and 
clear and delicate impression of any thought 
or any emotion by which he 
speech. To tell the trut® is to give a true 
impression, and frequently Mr. Harrison 
fails to render any impression at all because 
he has not command of his very difficult 
instrument. His criticisms come back upon 
himself like the ungrateful boomerang. 
“Gain the tone of ease, plainness, self- 
respect,” he says. Unfortunately, he con 
fuses ease with awkwardness, plainness 
with commonplace, self-respect with self- 
assertion, and pays himself for the sacrifice 
of a dignified care in clothing his ideas by 
the very cheap reward of a ragged and 
tawdry diction that does not certainly in- 
crease their attractiveness. With every de- 
sire to admit the excellence of Mr. Har- 
rison’s intentions, and the sincerity of his 
convictions, which have go long impressed 
his public, what can we say of the respect 
he shows for his craft when he permits 
the adjective “exquisite” five times on 
two pages and eighteen times in the dis- 
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chiseled’ stanzas; again, to his “ Eolic 
chiseling of phrase, and still again to 
his “ faultless chiseling and his imperturb 
able refinement"; when, after an 
sion of Ruskin’s occasionally ‘ obtrusive 
lusciousness ” language, he indulges in 
a passage like this: ‘* When he bursts the 
bounds of fine taste, and pelts us with 
perfumed flowers till we almost faint under 
their odor and their blaze of color, it is be- 
cause he himself is intoxicated with the joy 
of his blossoming thoughts, and would 
force of his divine afflatus 
souls.”’ 

We come constantly 
qualifying phrases that hunt in pairs or 
threes; for example, that “ where 
the business hand is simple instruction, 
philosophical argument, or me e@Xx- 
position,” Ruskin is master of 
“of faultless simplicity, 
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find on one page the statement (of 
accuracy) that “it is no doubt very 
by practice and good advice to gain a mod- 
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articles and smart reviews—but this 
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It is this sort of thing that convinces 
more than Mr. Harrison's assertion of 
fact that style is indeed a thing that can- 
not taught or learned to any great de- 
Balfour says dullness is, 

Curigusly enough, the 
writer with whom Mr. Harrison seems most 
in sympathy, so far as we can judge from 
his criticisms, is Matthew Arnold, whose 
prose has nearly all the qualities in which 
Mr. Harrison’s prose is conspicuously lack- 
ing. His*comparison of Arnold's familiar 
mood with that of Theognis is striking and 
interesting; his characterization of Arnold's 
temper of mind as “not despairing, not 
pessimist, not querulous,”’ but-of “a reso- 
lute and pensive insight into the mystery 
of life and of things,’ is certainly more 
discerning than that of the average critic 
who eees him timid and complaining or en- 
tirely melancholv and cold. The phrase “a 
trained thirst for nature’ is admirably ex- 
pressive of the impression produced by 
Arnold's nature poems, and the appreciation 
of Empedocles on Aetna ts delightful. The 
essay on Froude has also an intelligible and 
intelligent grasp of that gentleman's pe- 
culiarities. If Mr. Harrison were not so 
well qualified to entertain as well as to in- 
struct us, if he had not to so great a degree 
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where Tompkins Square now and I used 
to shoot, botanize, and hunt for crystals all 
over the island teyond Thirty ond Street, 
the land being sparsely inhabited and very 
little of it cutivated. I discovered a little 
wild cactus growing freely among the 
rocks, and carried a handkerchief full of it 
home, geiting myself well pricked by the 
spines; put to my botanical enthusiasm this 
was nothing in view of the discovery. Only 
here and there patches of arable land main- 
tained smat!] farmhouses, but the greater 
part of the surface of Manhattan Island 
was composed of a poor grazing land inter- 
spersed with rolling ledges of bare granite, 
on which were visible what were then 
known as “ diluvial scratches.” 
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LOVE OF BOOKS FOR THEIR | 

RARITY. | 

Mr. A. R. Spofford, in a very interesting 
conditions which contribute 
books scarce, 


paper on the 
toward meking certain 
read bercre the Washington Library As- 


sociation at its January meeting and re- 
cently reprinted in Tue TIMES SATURDAY 


Review, says: 


The genuine book-lover is one who 
reads books; who values them for what 
they contain, ror for their rarity, or for 
the preposterous prices which have been 
paid fcr them. To him book-hunting is 
an ever-enduring delight. Of all the 
pleasurs tasted here below, that of the 
book-lover in finding a_ precious and 
long-sovght volume is one of the purest 
and most innnecent. In books he_ be- 
comes master of all the kingdoms of the 
world. 


While cordially agreeing with the lat- 
of the para- 


we 


above-quoted 
graph, may be allowed to ques- 
tion its beginning? The thorough-going 
bibliophile contrives to extract a double | 
joy from his books—from their contents 
and from the edition in which he desires 
to pospess The reader can 
never quite appreciate the book-lover’s | 
he 


ter portion 


not 


them. mere 


feelings on first handling a volume 
has jong coveted, and in assuring him- 
self it is of the right edition. If the vol- 
ume happens tu be new and uncut, then 
comes the of going slowly 
through it, cutting and reading, dipping 


of its | 


pleasure 


here and there, literally tasting 
contents in a way to secure present pleas- 
ure which only enhances the delight of | 
the real reading which is to follow. Then 
comes a sort of colla:ion; you get down 
your bibliographies, and assure yourself | 
that ycur treasure answers in all partic- 
ulars to its printed description, and is 
indeed the volume you have so long de- 
sired. 
The 


contents only 


man who loves books for their | 
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vill tell you that so long | 


as a volume is in good, 
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all 
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The love 
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ple asure 
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| written. 
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book 
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| often found missing from the 
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i poset & 


he book that no ordinary edition can 
communicate. 

A wan mey be we! versed in biblio- 
graphical Icre and a reader knowing the 
contents of his volumes, and yet, after 
all, may fail ‘o enter into the joys of the 
true bibliophile—the lover of books. Just 
what this feeling of pleasure in handling 
and reading rare editions really is only 
the possessor of this sixth sense can 
truly appreciate, and so delicate and 
evanescent is the feeling that all attempt 
at describing it results in futility. The 
late Alphonse Duprat, so well known to 
New Yorkers both as an enthusiastic bib- 
liophile and later as a dealer in rare 
books, expresses this feeling as nearly 
as it is possible to do so when he says: 


No reasoning or argument will deter 
real book-lover from his charming 
pursuit. The love of books and their pos- 
session are to him pleasures that the man 
who reasons about their utilitarianism 
cannot feel, and his very argument is the 
best proof that he lacks the feu sacré of 
the real book-lover. * * * The collect- 
ing of books is pre-eminently the highest 
form of collecting, involving as it does 
more aesthetic pleasure than either the 


| collecting of paintings, statuary, bric-a- 
| brac, porcelains, or tapestry, against the 


folly of which no essays have ever been 
A book appeals to the intelli- 
gent collector not only by the art of the 
author, be it prose or poetry, but also by 
the skill! of the printer, the taste of the 


| illustrator, and, finally, by the art of the | . 
| conjunction of names bring before us. 


binder, and if to these are added the 
charm of a provenance, or a dedication, 
or a fine ex libris, you have a combina- 
tion of pleasures not to be found in any 
other object within the domain of col- 
lectorship. 


INSCRIPTIONS IN BOOKS. 
Apropos of book collecting in general, we 
wonder tft has ever occurred to any one 
whit an 
of 


of 


interesting collection could be 


made books containing inscriptions, 


books no special value in themselves, 


and containing names usually quite un- 


known to fame? It has long been a custom 
of a friend of our own to secure such books 
whenever discovered on the shelves of sec- 
ond-hand book shops. A later issue of the 


1842 Tennyson—for vol- 
elaborate inscriptions “ To 
Tillie,” the skill of the artist and of 
the penman being united in a really artistic 
representation of its 


roots being the words * on 


instance, in two 


both 


an old tree, among 
To Tillie,” 


the opposite side ‘“‘ From her friend J. 8.” 


and 


Naturally one wonders who Tillie was and 
why a book once so cherished, for the vol- 
and 


ume shows signs of frequent reading, 


contains many marked passages, should 
have passed out of her possession. Perhaps 
dead! That be the 
pleasing solution; or perhaps a quarrel en- 
them! No; that the 
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eping 
them for a while, th 


records, feeling they too jou 


be 


were pre 


ome the 1 


There 


‘are S58 owners 


sure in guessing ¢ 


former owners 


ing in or otherwise tre 


found great interes 


recent purchase the name of 


ell-knowr Collector and writer, and at 


the date of it 


for it. A ( 


back of the volum pur- 


ind the price paid py 


somewhat rare Stevenson, containi 


i well-k writer's 


nowh 


find 


inscription to 


mother, new interest from the fac 


that such inscription was shortly 


nson hims 


after the two authors h and as we 


know from Steve incled each 
ich 


book ir 1 


other verv mi 
the 
are several 


Among friend’ 
containing the 


New York 
ise, the place 


bookplate 
once we'l-Kknown 


date of 


physie the 


and 
bibliography 


jan, 


I the 


pureh ice 


the 


ull written in on the 


pt 


paid, as well as a full of 


vuthor's works, 


fly 


perfectly 


ntire 


leaves, in a delicately minute, and yet 


legible, hand, which much have 


cost the previous owner an infinite amount 


| of trouble. 


The books above referred to are all com- 


| and had his being, until sometimes it would 


| book treasures. 





| efforts to induce a transportation of the col- | 


| can bought 


book shops |; 


| of booksellers as to profitable investment 
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paratively modern issues, but the pleasure 
may be said to be enhanced when inscrip- 
tions in contemporary hands are found on 
the blank pages of old books, or on that 
favorite of all favorite places, the title, 
and particularly if such title happens to be 
an engraved one. Perhaps such inscription 
may only be ‘“ John Smith: His Book,” but 
more often it is fuller—perhaps even con- 
veying an appreciation of the volume, or 
some suggestion that the author’s work is 
not to his taste. Whatever the nature of 
the inscriptiot, it adds much to the interest 
of a volume, and excites our curiosity as to 
who the former owner may have been, the 
conditions under which he lived and moved 


are here with the original drawings beside 
them, and wherever unique features have 
been possible they have been secured and 
preserved. If a modern exploitation of 
some ‘‘ana” relative to Dickens is illus- 
trated by a fac simile autograph, the orig- 
inal letter is not far off. A stout volume 


of text might be made upon this subject, 
so much Is there to say about it. 


Between the windows of this room, with 
the light falling on its panels painted by 
Zoffany, stands the tamous writing desk 
and dressing case of David Garrick. In the 
oval centre of its front ts the Wilson por- 
trait of the actor in the character of Ham- 
let. The desk is enough in itself, yet the 
contents of its cupboards and drawers are 
more to wonder at, nook is 
Sheridan's manuscript of “ The 
School for Scandal,” (scorched by the fire 
from which it was rescued,) an early prompt 
book, and Garrick’'s Covent Garden account 
books, 


almost seem the books were sufficiently 
alive tell of the changes through 
which they have finally passed into our own 
hands. We have not touched upon the 
great interest attaching to old books which 
have once belonged to well-known people, 


for in one 


to us original 


In the centre cupboard are sixteen 


because such volumes are valued by all the | yolumes of the 


“Life and Correspondence 
of Garrick,” full of rare prints and auto- 
graph In one of these 
Garrick’s first (unpublished) will in thirteen 
folio sheets. The of the of 
the desk small only by comparison 
with these for here hidden 
many rare little volumes, as well as manu- 
scripts of Mary Queen of Scots, of Hazlitt, 
of Byron, and Christy's famous “‘ Minstrel 
Joke Book,” which, I think, has in 
part printed. From “ The Schoo! for Scan- 
da!”’ 


world. 

How much, too, may a vook's value be en- letters, 
by the fact that it was 
presentation copy, given by one well-known 
poet to another. One such we know of, a 
copy of the pretty little vellum ‘A Poet's 
Harvest Home,” vhich its author, William 
Bell Scott, presented to Christina Rossetti, 
with a pretty autograph .nscription. What 
not such 
And 
white 


volumes is 


hanced mere a 


rest contents 
are 


treasures, are 


visions \of these two poets does been 


the fact 
vellum 


of the 


too 


the 


does 


that 
cover 


condition to “ Brudder Bones" seems a long 


not indicate 
how Miss Rossetti 
fact that, thanks to her 
health, her books did not 
receive the care she thought they deserved. 
And so we might go on indefinitely upon 
Lang and Austin 
written upon in charm- 


great | distance, but here they are, separated only 


care, reminds us once | by a thin partition 


commented on the On the west side of the room is the most 


stupendous that Mr. Daly 
dertook. This is the illustration of Joseph 
Ireland’s ‘‘ New York Stage,” 
portant fifty 


has no equal. 


somewhat feeble work 


ever un- 
im- 

of 
Morfe- 


If the 


and the 
which Andrew 


both 
ing fashion, and which has been promised 


a subject supplement—over 


which 


volumes 


Dobson ‘have 


a record 
it 


now 


over, can never have an equal. 
numerous emissaries of the manager 
could tell their tales of the hunt 
from East to West for portraits that have 
of 


created portraits from good and bad origi- 





amplified form in “ Inscriptions in 


tooks.”’ which a well-knuwn London writer 
is said to have in preparation. 


us in 


late 


separate 


THE DALY LIBRARY—NOT A 
TENTH HAS BEEN TOLD. 


A book lover hardly knows which way to 
turn first he of the 
“kidney table” in the library of the late 
Daly. Here in 

with its southern 
the dead bibliophile kept 
A merely superficial view 


never been engraved, the artists who 


nals, from daguerreotypes, and from pencil 
drawings, of the ransacking for play bills, 


and for cuttings from contemporary notices 
It 


as stands in front 


--the story would be endless. is the 


greatest record of industry 
where infinite 


dence. 


in a collection 


second-floor 
to the 


chiefest 


Augustin this 


labor is everywhere in evi- 
room, exposure 


sun, his 


In this same c. the four illustrated 
copies of the “ Woffington,” the pet of Mr. 


One copy is brilliant 


ise are 


makes it evident that until the catalogue is 
issued the world will know but little of the 
important collection contained within these 


career, 
of 
Eugene Grivaz; 
ed, but 
Thompson; a 


Daly's literary 


with a series water-color paintings by 
treat- 
Alfred 


letters 


another is similarly 
by 


many 


four walls, 
with less 


third 
whom 
still 


Only a few days ago we heard murmur- | refinement, 
. ‘ tue , ‘ . rte i . 
ings of the inability of American collectors | contains 
; f those to » author presente 
to appreciate and pay for so many unprece- from tho : the author presented 


and anoth has 


All of these 
illustrations 
that h 


and of per 


copies, narrower 


dented rarities that they should ke sold in | 
the ‘knock-out ” 
There been 


margins. copies are full of in- 


London, (with usual con- 


other 


serted of magnificent mezzo- 


to 
of price- 


spiracies.) have many 


| tints, ive cost many guineas se- 


cure, tinent autographs 





lection across the Atlantic. But un Ameri- 


. |} less value 
these books against all ccmers, | 
to | A 


the 


the ** Woffington ” 


Perhaps in 


fit is 
‘ Nell 


‘ts this book is 


and Americans will be given the chance companion for 


Gwyn.” ome re- 


of 


noth- 


keep them here. As the particular treas- 


identified, we 


the most extravagant 


in | SPe 
illustrated books tn 


ures of the collection are well wn 


1 company where 


It 


books a 


England, and easily shall see 
the of 
disc whether 


London for 


' g ras thought ( or s Imost s 
other side the question, and thereby ne: WS ght too good. ar Sore S 


the high 


American bidders 


shock to find buried in such single 


over prices paid in 


print and worth $250 


but he 


an autograph ietter 
are the result pn 
} each, they are, in the Gase 


Musson chemise 


. ‘ ‘ : re are 
of shrewd manipulation or of the ec nfidence : 
portrait of Nell and an au- 
at 


} tograph 
William 


ror Gwyn 


ssion 
Th it 


letter, form posse 


of the 


the 


current 
the 


famous 


the prices, or inderbid 


of Sir rite 


On north side of 


Bible 
AS we 


library is the 


with its thousands illus- 
think 
original Diirers and Re 
at the » of the 


Chri 


of 
, initials i 
of a Raphael draw- 


id of mbrandts, 


we wonder our: coliector. | 


It is a monument which 
that 


Gibbs- 


of stian art, 
grim portr 
may 


perhaps contest the 


Bible 
of 


‘ Confidences."’ 


with 


the 


palm 
the 


of th 


earli five 


other famous in Oswego, 


The 
id 


Kemble, E 


; ments. remainder ise of tre 
Irwin copy, which Locker-Lampson | 


ures inelh illustrated copie the lives 


speaks in hi In this book- 
of Hogarth, 
magnifi »llec- 


folio vol- 


jot J. F¥ Imund Kean, Edwin 
Forrest, Byron Mathews, Boo 


Wallack, Cibber, Macklin, and 


case, too, are the huge folios 


Sheridan, 


(original plate 
New 


which 


)} and the 
York 


offer 


nt <« 
other 
tion of 


views in many 


iant name in stage literature and 


um 
Daly's 


The cases on 


the first evider 


that 


ind interest 


are just as important in point of 


eclectic taste 
th in the 
ve 


east 


wall cont 
the 


fter book made unique by 


of 
Imilar 
ted 
Mr. 


ints and autcs 
The Johnsonian: 


mont are the 


solitary exce 


line of dramatic 


ography 
tle ibinets 


over 


the modern collector 


portion of the library 
first 
‘ Paradl 
with Milton's autograph 


etically 
Melan 


Burton 
Moiiére'’s 


Shakes 


uncut,) 
holy,”’ 
quarto of ire 


the 


pe 


room at the fo 


folios 


These cabinet are supported on tl 


southern third of the east wall by an array 


of first editicns of Thackeray, 


To 
the 


Ainsworth, 


Lever, and Dickens give the st fr inserte ul rap ind pe its must 


mere 

of 
would 

The 


possible 


Lamb’ ‘New York,” ende to 
if Zola, Du- 

full of au- 
Thack- 


| eray and Cruikshank, and curious Japanese 
i 


skeleton de Thackeray and nine 


Dickens 
diffic 


scription 
volumes; ori 
ind H 


letters, origin 


editions be a task of no 


small ilty. Dickens izlitt; hu volume 


to 


\ Seymour plates to the 


sroup seems mas 


= The | tograph il drawings by 


* Pickwick Papers’ 


contain every extra." 





prints—treasures not to be lightly men- | 
tioned. 

Five 
Tangements of famous plays 
placed in the library not to command both 
of the many } 

life. They 
costume | 
and of 
many artists on tne subjects of pose, dress, 
and habitat. 

Wherever Mr, Daly spent any part of his 
day books. The library was 
only one of his bookrooms. In the six or 
scattered through 


folios representing Mr. Daly's ar- 


are too well 
and 
of 


original 


attention respect as part 


monuments an industrious 


drawings of 


the 


contain the 


engravings suggesting ideas 


there were 


seven his 


theatre, in his bedroom, in his den, whether 


private offices 


books. 
filled 
few 


top floor basement, there were 


Even 
with copies of his own plays. 


or 
shelves are 


Only a 


his dressing-room 


passed through a room in 


Shakespeare, 


minutes ago we 


which editions of some 
with every conceivable illustration inserted. 
There are eight or ten volumes of portraits 
Here the Halliwell, folios, both 
perfected and in manuscript, extending over | 
many volumes. Here the first edl- 


tions of Lamb, though the Life, filled with 


are 


alone. are 


also are 


is in a room above. 
fuller descrip- 


original letters, 

It is futile 
tion of this library, yet two more items are 
noteworthy Packed the 
third floor rést fifty or sixty folio. volumes, 
the printer. 


to attempt any 


in a closet on 


unbound, though ready for 
They represent a collection of playbills, au- 
relative 
Nov- 


many 


other “ana” 
the Waverley 
taken 
collection 
have Mr 
Near by is a group of five volume 
“ Bills of Play 


first 


tograph letters, and 


to the dramatization of 
have very 


The 


els, which must 


gather. seems to 


the 


years to 
Henderson, 


been work of a 
s lettered | 
" As | 


parch- 


the from 1700 to 18%). 


the volume, a large 
the first 


indenture 


we open 


ment document is thing visible. 


It is 
Lewis Hallam the old John Street 


the original conveying to 
Theatre, 


Maria, 
will 


signed by John Henry and his wife 
New York, 1794. like 
make the catalogue a veritable key 


Surprises this 


to the 
world of the drama. 
The Daly 
ploited, but not a tenth has been told. 
CAROLYN SHIPMAN. 


collection has been much ex- 


BARGAINS IN RARE 


BOOKS. 
In THe New York Times SaturpDAy ReE- | 
16, 1800, under the of 
Hunting in Rare Books,"" some 
caree yolumes picked up “ for 
The 
collector wae told not to-believe the current 


assertions that the " had 


RECENT 


view of Sept head 
“ Bargain 
instances of 
a song” each in this city were given. 
* finds 


days of 


| their juniors as they do in their own. 


| Since made so suce 


| ter,” 
| most 


soldier," 
| where 


| the 
| Soldier 


Sense," 


| Shock 


; ant 


| effect, 


|} necessary, 


; ita 


| public 


| which 


| of 


| ill, 





gone by, and was advised to “ be a hero in 
the strife.” 

It is an old idea, that of supposing we are 
little have 


with 


to do 


to old 


just a too late as others 
done, books, 
people, who ought to know better, have en- 
for 


the 


and regard some 
instance, is 


of 


Lang, 
that 


couraged it Andrew 


always complaining diffusion 


knowledge of their trade among booksellers 
has 
tor. 
a B 
The 
dise to exist its charm would soon b 


testimony to 


had terrible consequences to the collec- 
of find 
cily. 


One cannot expect, course, to 


Paradise modern 


that 


vokman’'s in a 


probability is were such a para- | 


gone. 


tut I bear the | 
fast 
casional 
not 
are not 

Here 
purses les 
within a year 


can personal 


‘tor can still earn his oc- 
the big 


that 


that the colle 


triumphs; that game has 


disappeared, and the stre 
all fished out. 
of 


found in the city of New York 


all 


is a record “bargains meet for 
a" 
up town and down town, on 
in the 


journeys for quite other purposes than book 


the east side and the west course of 


collecting: 
1A 
Through 


edition of “ Alice 
purchased in 


of the first 

Looking Glass,” 
the store the American Tract Society in 
Nassau Street for 20 cénts. It is in the 
original covers and in perfect condition. 

2 First edition of Charles Lamb's ‘“ Spe- | 
cimens of the English Dramatic Poets,” 
1808. Bought three days ago in Fourteenth 
Street for 81. Uneut and in good condition. 

3. A rare eighteenth century book on 
“The Elements of Musick,” by William 
Tans'ur, Senior. 
who has a basement store in Grand Street, 
near the East River, for $1. 

First edition of Lang’s “Blue Fairy 
Book,"’ bought in Park Row for 25 cents. 

Two volumes made up of fifteenth and 
sixteenth century maps and views of citles 
Probably took the collector many years to 
get together. A large number of the plates 
are unique Sixth Avenue. $2. 

William Lo: r Andrews’s brochure on 
bookbinding. Fifty copies issued. Japanese 
paper Sixth Avenue. Fifty cents. 

Lang’s ‘“ Lost Leaders,” first 
large paper. Fourth Avenue. §1. 

Lang's “ Old Friends,” first edition, 
paper. Brooklyn. $1.50. 

Lan,’s ‘“ Oxford,” 
Row. Fifty cents. 

Lane's translation of ‘*The Thousand and 
One Nights,” first edition. London, 1839-41. 
Three volumes. Bought at a furniture aue- 
tion #4, 

These are only a few out of the bargains 
(more 
through a 
are enough 
tention in de 


article mentioned. 


copy 
the 
of 


edition, 
large 


first edition. Park 


occasional 
ran down, But they 
the truth of the con- 


or less) which an 
book store 


to show 


BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS. 
Charles Godfrey Leland, the “ Hans 
Ereitman” of earlier days, is one of those 


| become 


| each of these 


| tograph collector. 


| new novel just published by 


| of 


| for the Wesleyan ministry. 


| selences and in history, and 


| several 


dy 
| * With 


Bought from a Roumanian | 
the 
| Gilbert 


| too few volumes, I 
|} American 
| but 


| he 
National past.” 
|} and Crucifix,” 


| Salle.” I 


hunt | 
| eoncerning the ycung Japanes 


SaTuRDAY Keview editoriar | from the press of the Doubleday & McClure | 


THE NEW YORK 


authors—not a large company—who take | 
as much interest in the HMterary career of | 
It | 
was Leland who helped to bring out Eliz- | 
abeth Robins (now Mrs. Joseph Pennell) as | 
a magazine writer, in a fleld which she has 
ssful, and now another 

instance of his inspiration crops up in the 

eareer of his nephew, Edward Robins. Mr. | 


| Robins has been chosen by the Putnams to 
| inaugurate 


series of biograph- 
“Twelve Great 
Actresses.” 


their new 
ical sketches of the lives of 
Actors” and “ Twelve Great 
Mrs. Arthur Stannard, better known to 
the reading public as “John Strange Win- | 
of whom the late John Rusxin once 
“The author to whom we the 
finished and faithful rendering ever | 
yet given of the character of the Sritish 
passing the Winter in Dieppe, 
she has just finished reading the 
proofs of her new novel. 


wrote owe 


is 


As in the case of ber 
‘A Name to Conjure With,” 
recently by the J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, she makes a departure from 
“ Bootles’ Baby ’’ and ‘ The 
Lady.” In the ne novel, 
the title of ‘“‘The Money 
ventured to draw an inside 
or rather of the hero- 
which rather 
hitherto garded 
Per- 
say 


latest success, 


published 


scenes of 
and the 
will bear 
she 


picture of marriage 


v 
which 
has 


may 
re 
water’’ writer, 
the manuscript 


ine’s two marriages- 


who have 
‘milk and 


have seen 


those 
her 


as a 


sons who 


; that no one with any experience will doubt 


rather unpleas- | 
nothing | 


realism of the 
apparently 


genuine 


the 
story, although 
risque has been touched on for the sake of 

but far artistically | 
keynote is 
Some may 
novel, it 

that the problem simply consists of proving 
viz., that the 


only so is 


and the 


as 
wholesom 
consider | 


throughout, readers 


problem although is cvident 
the verity of a very old story, 


only excuse for marriage is natural love. 


It has been said by one who enjoyed the 
friendship of the late Mr. Black- 
this author much deplored the 
in preferring Docne” 


intimate 
that 


taste 


more 
* Lorna 

‘ Springhaven,” 
while 


to some of his other novels 
created considerable comment 
it was running as a serial in Harper's Maga- 
zine, and which introduced the characters 
of Napoleon and Nelson, the author 
sidered to be his best effort, both as a piece 

well as a work of the im- | 
‘Springhaven” that | 
to be remem- 

the 


con- 


literature as 
agination; and .t is by ‘ 
Mr. Blackmore had wished 
bered. For the time, at least, 
public has decreed otherwise. 


One of the penalties of an author's popu- 
larity is that his mail each day contains 


reading 


|} some ten or twenty requests for his auto- 


graph. In the case of Mr. Winston Church- 
whose romantic novel, ** Richard Car- | 
vel,” is now in its three hundred and thir- 
tieth thousand, and Mr. Marion Crawford, 
whose “ Via Crucis” bids fair to reach its | 
one hundredth thousand within three months | 
of its issue, these requests are said to have | 
burdensome. The publishers have 
hit upon the happy expedient of issuing a | 


special autograph edition of 1,000 copies of | 


It is to be hoped that 
this innovation in ordinary publishing meth- 
be to the satisfaction of the au- 
stood that the | 
Was in 
to Mr 


books. 
ods will 
It is under 
“When Knighthood 

to relief 
way. 


publishers of 


are about bring 


similar 


Flower” 
Major ina 
Key 


The who wrote '' The 


the 


Mr. Albert Lee 
Holy House,”’ who now ha t 
D. Appleton & 
Pensioner,” must 
not be confounded with the Mr. Albert Lee |} 
Harper & Brothers, who wrote “ Tom- | 
my Toddles,”’ ‘' Track Athletics in Detail,” 
“The Knave of Hearts,” and “TI ofa 
Fortune.’ The identity names caused 
the reviewers some confusion when “ The 
Key to the Holy House" was first pub- 
lished. The author of the latter is Eng- | 
lishman, the of a Bristol merchant. 
His early education was intended to fit him | 
He had a brill- 
particularly in the 
was elected a 


to ind 


Co.s "The Gentleman 


‘our 


of 


son 


iant university career, 
Royal Geographical Society. 
of the 


where he 


Feliow of the 
He is now pastor 
Church in Windsor, 
marks of favor 
the Queen 


Congregational 
has received 
from her Majesty 


“Francis Parkman, the historian,” 
remarked Mr. E. 8. Van Zile, whose 
Sword and Crucifix’ is being pub- 
lished growing by Harper & 
Brothers, “‘will prove to be a gold mine to 
American tellers of the future. 
Parker, Mrs. Catherwood, and oth- 
already profited by the inspira- 
lurks between the covers of his 
firmly believe that the 
historical romance a fad, 
The more romantic the 
to-day, the greater will | 
in every feature of our 
Speaking of “ With Sword 
he “The tale had 
origin in a half page of Mr. Parkman's ‘ La 
had never written historical ro- 
mance, and, while I felt the inspiration of 
an incident lightly touched upon by Park- 
man, I realized that a large amount of 
drudgery wus necessary to give the story 
I had in mind its necessary resemblance. 
I began investigations connected with the 


recent- 


with success 
story 


have 
that 


ers 
tion 
is not 
a fixture. 
achievements@of 
the interest 


said: 


| Mississippi sun worshippers, and, as I pur- 


sued my studies, my tale developed Itself." 


that the hollow tree story 
author Ada- 


" is to come 


So it seems 


chi Kennosuke, whose ‘ Iroka 


oo 


Company, Feb, must be consigned to the 
realm of fiction with the author's tales of 
his own Japan. According to some one, who 
says he knows him, Mr. Kennosuke doesn't 
dwell in a hut built around a hollow tree, or 


| his claim to a high position 


its | 


to Mr. Charles B. Todd's “ 
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in a hollow tree, neither does he sell Japa- 
nese curios for a living. Mr. Kennosuke, 
nevertheless, is an interesting fellow all the 
Same. According to our informant, he is a 
son of a well-to-do Japanese in middle life. 
In youth he fell under the influence of a 
Methodist missionary, and was finally sent 
to this country to be educated In due 
time he was graduated from Vander- 
bilt University, now a practicing 
lawyer in Los Angeles, Cal. One of his most 
intimate Capt. Flash, who was 
at one time on Gen. Wheeler's staff in the 
Confederate Army. law prac- 


and is 


friends 


Is 


his 


Besides 


| tice, Mr. Kennosuke occupies his time with 


Writing book rey.ews for several California 
He has also found time to write the 
collection of Japanese tales above noted. 


papers, 


Mr. De Vinne, 
ing a volume of artistic title pages for the 


Theodore who is compil- 


| Grolier Club, has secured the permission of 


Harper & Brothers to place in the collec- 
tion the title page of the Netherlands Edi- 
tion (seventeen volumes) of “ The Writings 
of John Lothrop Motley,” published by this 
house.- This page is an admirable example 
modern rubricated work imperial 
Japan paper. 


oft on 


Dr, author 


and 


the English 
scientist, is making a specialty of ty- 
fever, and expects shortly to leave 
London for South Afriea, to direct the 
treatment of the typhus cases that are rap- 
in the British Army at 
One of the interesting 
novel, ** Vengeance 
for immediate publica- 
Amsterdam Book 
This is a repro- 
in Caton Woodville’s 
famous painting the at 
Waterloo, when Wellington is said to have 
Tp, Guards, and at 


Andrew Balfour, 


phus 


idly 
the 
features of 
Mine,”” announced 
tion the New 
pany, is the frontispiece. 
duction of R 


lepicting 


multiplying 
seat war. 
his 


of 
new Is 


by Com- 
color 
ene 
given the command, “ | 
Them!” 


has come to 
of Foley, and Other 


H. Spearman 
‘* Nerve 


How near F. 
the truth in his 
Railroad Stories,”’ 
& Brothers, may 
that the author recently 
home in Wheaton, Ill, to a 
East. He said: ‘*‘ The tale 
closely from facts that they 
reports from the Superintendent's 
Yet there is imagina- 
them, too—the composite part. For 
instance, the McWilliams Spectal in 
fact, the Mahan Special from Chicago to 
Denver, though I did not know how near I 
had run to the real name until after the 
printing when ‘ Bucks’ told me. Indeed, 
were the coincidences that after I 
made up my fictitious schedule for the Me- 
Williams’s and submitted it to ‘ Bucks,’ it 
was so nearly identical with his own that 
figure. I was orig- 


letter 
his 
the 


be judged from a 
wrote from 
friend in 
taken 


almost 


are so 
might 
Serve as 
office, considerable 
tion in 
was, 


so 


close 


he declined to change a 


inally five minutes slow on the total run of | 


1,026 miles; yet I cannot claim ever to have 
signed a train order The Mahan Special 
did take a man to the bedside of his dying 
in Denver. * * * As to * Bucks,’ he 
is still dispatching on the West End; I had 
a new story from him He did 
save the passenger train, No. 50, just as I 
have tried to relate, except that it was done 
cut by 
The 


son 


last week. 


sec- 


in daylight, and the rails were 


tion instead of cowboys rest is 


practically all fact.” 


men 


Literary England a Second at Last. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Thanks to the kindness of a friend in New 
York { am in Kng- 
with a copy of THe New TIMES 
Review. I feel [I cannot any 
tbstain from thanking you, Mr. Edi- 
delight columns fur- 
John 
disposed 


here 
YORK 


regularly supplied 
land 
SATURDAY 
ronger 
your 
Bull 
to 
whenever he h: 
in the 
with the candor of an 
to 


the great 

of 
pust) 
Jon 


tor, for 


nish me eourse has (at least 


in th 
Brother 


fun at 
sserted 
of 


been poke 


ithan is a 
world 
English- 


the 
the 


letters, but 
man, and 
Anglo-Saxon peoples cares 
other's books admir 
other's art, I must that 
the pull of us in the matter of a 
weekly review, if your 
novels are not yet quite on a par with ours 
In fact, I know not any paper conducted on 
lines waich can lit- 


as one who desires 
ing as brothers. 


ind 
confess 


and reading each 
ing each 
you have 
ind 


even poems 


similar provide such a 
erary treat 
in touch with his readers, and no other in- 
stance of such friendly intercourse subsist- 
ing between subscribers and contributors. 
HERBERT HUNT LANGLEY. 
England, Jan. 25, 1900, 


as yours, no editor more 


Bedford, 


Dutch New York. 


Tu The New York Times Satuwtlay Review: 

Mr. William Hyatt Farrington’s letter re- 
ferring to Hemstreet’s “‘ Nooks and Cor- 
ners of O'd New York” in the last Satur- 
pAyY'’s REVIEW, was no doubt read with cart 


| by all your readers who are interested in 


the city’s landmarks and their history. Cor- 
rections information this kind 
very welcome to the increasing numbers 
that are studying local lore. 

In the same spirit, I would call attention 
Brief History of 
It essays, primar- 


and of are 


the City of New York.” 
ily, to instruct the young, but while, as to 
style, treatment, and animated narrative, it 
worthy of high praise, it often misin- 
forms us. 

He repeatedly refers to the Dutch posses- 
sions in America as New Netherlands. The 
old maps designate the land Nieuw 
Nederlandt, and, as John Fiske to 
speak of it in the plural is ‘‘ to commit a 
solecism."" 

The King’s Farm and the Duke's Farm 
(Page 74) are hopelessly confused. Ags a 
matter of fact, they both refer to the same 
tract of land, namely, the Company’s Farm, 
(Fulton to Chambers Sireet,) and the An- 
neke Jans property north of it. Merged 
into one, they became known successively 


is 


as 


says, 


| 
| 


lite ee ah al ale eee ee Tae ee ee eel 


THE PUBLISHERS’ POINT 
OF VIEW. 


HE “on approval” department is 
about the most interesting branch 
of our work, probably because it 
| touches readers who write to us di- 
itectly. This department sends any 
| of our books to any reader any- 
| where, pays the postage or express, 
| and waits for its payment until the 
| book is examined and accepted. The 
| question is a constant one: “How 
can you trust people indiscriminate- 
ly?” In reply we can only say that 
we wish the number of customers 
who send “on approval’ orders was 
| 150,000 instead of 15,000. Will you 
add your name to the list? We 
have a new portrait catalogue for 
|mail order customers which we 
shall be glad to forward on request. 
| This department has its own favor- 
| ites, and often quite different from 
the trade’s, Just now people are writ- 
ing for: 
(a) “ The Professor’s Daughter,”” by Miss 
Farquhar, which increased the sale of The 





| Saturday Evening Post 15,000 copies when it 


| appeared as a serial. 


| 0 admirably 


just published by Harper | 


It gives a characteriza- 
tion of a new figure in fiction, O! Peckham, 
that, says one of the chief 
| editors of the country, it would sell 50,000 
copies “if properly pushed.” We wish we 
knew how to “properly push” it. Price, 
$3.25. 

(b) “ Dracula,”” a grim novel of the Vam- 
pire, (by Bram Stoker, now in this country 
with Irving, whose manager he is), has been 
republished as a serial in a daily newspaper, 

| and this has started the presses on a second 
edition, while half a million people perhaps 
are reading it serially. Price, $1.50, 

(c) “* The Butterfly Book” is “a great seller” 
through the mails. All the butterfly colfect- 
ors have it now, and its mission has been ex- 
tended to the making of collectors. It is better 
than Edwards’ great $75.00 work and costs 
$3.00 net. The author, Dr. W. J. Holland, 


| isthe owner of the Edwards butterfly collec- 


tion, and the surprisingly beautiful colored 
plates present },000 species in exact fac simile, 


| the most perfect achievement of cofor-pho- 
tography to date. 


om» om 7 


MANY of the booksellers who each 


took a hundred or more copies of 


| Frank Norris’ new novel, “A Man’s 
| Woman,” published last Saturday, 





| 
| 


A 


| have come back for more already— 


notably the American News Co., 
always careful buyers, who pur- 
chased 100 Saturday, and Wednesday 
took 150 more. 


a 
LETTER just received from Mr. 


W. T. Stead of London says that 
“The Future of War,” by M. Bloch, 


(which has been mentioned in this 


| column before,) has been increasing 


its sale in England since it has be- 
come known that the Boers use it as 
a text book, and a new binding in 
khaki gives it a military look. The 
brief paragraph in last Saturday’s 
Times did finally start some orders 
and inquiries, but book advertising 
must exhaust all the stock in the book 
stores—and more—before the pub- 
lishers hear fromit. Thinking peo- 
ple will yet come to read this book; 
it has found its place in the “war 
room” of the White House and the 
Secretary’s office of the War De- 
partment. 
& * 


Any of our books sent on approval. 


om 


| DOUBLEDAY & McCLURE CO, 


surely } 


| Farm, 


blue, 


34 Union Sq. East, New York. 


as The Duke's, The King's, and The Queen's 
(Manual of the Corporation, 1860.) 
Dutch flag (Page 78) is described as 
white, and orange. This is an error; 
after the death of William II. 
white, and red in horizontal 


The 


the 
were 


colors 


blue, 


| stripes 


| near 
| Kelby, late librarian of the 
| tori 


| fifth 


| cated 


cution place of Nathan Hale is lo- 
Mr. Todd Orchard, 
present Mr. 
York His- 
in that it was 
Third Avenue and Sixty- 
by Prof. 


The exe 
by 
the 


in Rutger’s 
Division Street. 
New 


al Society, showed 1893 


in the vicinity of 


Street, which is accepted 


| Johnston in his careful study of the battle 
| of Harlem Heights. 





of 


| commend 
| eral 
| Which 
| Lizzle P. 
| distinguished quality. 


ALBERT ULMANN. 


New York, Dee. 30, 1899. 


“Aunt Nabby.” 


| To The New York Times Saturday Review: 


I accept the polite invitation at the end 
article entitled ‘ Women Among 
Permit me to mention and 
a book published in Boston sev- 
ago, entitled “Aunt Nabby," 
certainly stamps the author, Mrs. 
Evans-Hanseli, as a humorist of 


your 
Humorists. 


years 


Wendell Holmes said it was 
humor, so rounded as to 
hurt no feelings,” and Elbridge Streeter 
Brooks said it was “fun all the way 
through.” Yours truly, 


Dr. Oliver 
“a book of rare 


L. M. LAWSON. 
New York, Jan. 25, 1900 
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THACKERAY, 


Recollections Gleaned and Edited 
Largely from “Glances Back 
Through Seventy Years,” 
by the Late Henry 
Vizetelly. 


Early in 18143 my father, the iate Henry 
Vizetelly, received from Mr. Nickesson, the 
publisher, whe succeeded Fraser, the found- 
er of the magazine bearing his name, a 
letter of introduction to William Makepeace 
Thackeray, whose services he wished to 
engage as art and literary critic on The 
-ictorial Times, once a formidable rival to 
The Mlustrated London News. 

At that time Thackeray lived 
store in Jermyn Street, eight or ten doors 
from Regent Street, in London, On knock- 


ing at the private door a typical louging- 
answered, and 


house maid-of-all-work 
ushered my father up three storics, then, 
presenting his card, bade him enter a 
seantily furnished room, with a low ceil- 
ing and bare walls, where sat “a tall, slim 
individual between thirty and 
years Of age ""—W. M. Thackeray. 
clad in a dressing gown of decided Parisian 
cut, and rose with a smile from a small 
table near the window to receive his visi- 


over a 


Hie was 


tor. 

At that time Thackeray had already pub- 
lished the “ Yellowplush Papers,” ‘ The 
Great Hoggarty Diamond,” ‘ The Paris 
Sketch Book,” and ‘The Irish Sketch 
Book.” The room he occupied was furnished 
rush-seated chairs, a painted 
fron bedstead, and a table, on one end cf 
which stood a frugal breakfast—a cup of 
chocolate and some dry toast. Gathered in 
a heap at the other end were a number of 
papers, copies of “ Fraser,” and 
some writing material. 


with plain 


several 


Losing no time to state the object of his | 


visit, my father explained that he desired 
to engage Mr. Thackeray “ to write on art, 
to review such books as he might fancy, 
and to contribute an occasional article on 
the opera.”’ For the work, which entailed 
the furnishing of two printed columns of 
copy each week, Mr. Thackeray was to re- 
ceive three guineas, and so satisfied was he 
with the rate of remuneration offered him 
that he expressed himself willing to sign 
an engagement for life on these terms. 
Thackeray’s work for The Pictoridl Times 
consisted of letters on art unions signed 
Michael Angelo Titmarsh and notices of the 
Royal Academy and Water Color Scciety's 
exhibitions. He also reviewed Macautay’s 
“ Essays”? and Disraeli’s ‘‘ Coningsby ' 
the paper. 

But his connection with the paper was 
not a long one, for soon after he set out on 


a tour to Egypt, and his contributions to 


The Pictoris!| Times ceased, chiefly because | 


Henry Vizetelly had sold his interest in the 
paper to Mr. Ssattiswoode, the printer and 
founder of the firm of Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
the Queen's printers. 

When Thackeray returned he offered to 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall, publishers, the 
manuscript of his “Journey from Cornhill 
to Cairo,” and accepting it, they turned it 
over te the Vizetelly Brothers to print, 
my father and my uncle having gone 
partnership as printers, 

By oversight, in the transfer of The Pic- 
torial Times to Mr. Spottiswoode, Mr. 
Thackeray had not been paid before he set 
out for Cair for his review of “ Coningsby” 
that appeared in the paper. So on his re- 
he lost no time to remind my father 
of the fact, which he did in the following: 

Why doesn’t the P. T. pay up? Rate 
Keys [the publisher] for not sending on my 
cheque, I had more than half a mind to 
post the holder of Queen Vic.’s patent os a 
defaulter at the top of Cheops’s Pyramid 
for the information of future gadders about. 
The vigilant old centuries which look down 
so inquisitively would have blinked their 
weary eyes at the exposure. 


turn 


of ** Coningsby,”’ in 
to its author, 


keray’s estimate 
referred particularly 
contempt for the 
alities of Disraeli, ha 
edition of his 
only for its 


Tha 
which he 
showing his affectedness 


and coxcombi not yet 


mbodied in any work 


reprinting here if 
and irony: 


been ¢ 
It is 
keen-wittedness 


worth 


popular, 
* Conings- 
elements of 
witty, it is 


If thi 0k do net become 
w other novel has a chance? 
by 1] the happy 
popularity. Jt is personai, 1t is 
sentimental, it is outrageously fashionable, 
charmingly malicious, exquisitely novel, 
seemingiy very deep, but in reality very 
easy of comprehension, and admirably ab 
eurd: for vou do nct only laugh at the per- 
whom the author holds up to ridi- 
ut you laugh at the author, 
ombries are incessantyl amus 
e unlike the vapid 
an English dandy, 
wild, and outrageous; 
D'Israeli used to be se 
about town arr 
ibk with a gold stripe down 
ivory cane, and for what we 
rcock’s feather in his hat, 
writer, in like manner as 
sumes a magnificence never thought of by 
our rigid Northe dandies; and ; onishe: 
by a luxury ol ett which is quite Orien 
tal. He paints his own portrait in = this 
book in the most splendid shion; it is the 
queere in the whole queer illery of like- 
nes ; he ap} as the greatest philo 
opher, the grea the eatest hor 
man, the great man 1d 
est roué in the 
of Pitt, and Byron, 
great Mr. Widdicombe of Batty’ mphi- 
theatre Perhaps is reminded of the 
last-named fam ndividual more than 
any other 
The book 
a whole week 
are dunned fe 


snatched off 1 


possesses 


sonag 
too, 


ing 
cox- 
are 


as 


cool 
they 
and 
en some 


rec vel- 


combries of 
picturesque, 
the bodily 
ye irs azo 
vet inexpres 
the seams, an 
know uw oye 
D'israeli, the 
rn } 


elrs 
poet, 
state 


er 
ar 
world; with all 


and 


town in talk for 
culating libraries 
the volumes are 
the club reading 
rooms, and ey recognize every- 
body's portrait. 7 chief charact of the 
book after the author’s own is that of 

late M juis of Llertford, here figuring un- 
der t it Marquis of Monmouth 
his friend than 


lale, is no other 
Lora 


i¢@ tables at 
rybody 


the 


lale; Lord John M: 
pears as Lord Sydney, and the | 
Duke of Rutland at Belvoir is recognized 
by everybody in the novel under title 
of Beaumanoir; above ail there is the great 
character of Rigby, in which the Right 
Hon. John Wilson Joker is shown up in 


of the 


its 


thirty-five | 


’ for | 





into | 


such a way as must make him happy in 
his retirement to find that all the world is 


80 amused bi A him. 
Toc way in which all the newspapers 


have extracted the passages relative to Mr. 
Wilson Joker is quite curious. The Chron- 
icle began on Monday; on Wednesday, The 
Times charitably followed; on Thursday, 
The Post gave the selfsame extracts, so that 
by this time every newspaper reader in the 
British Empire has perused the history of 
Mr. Rigby, and knows how he writes slash- 
ing ‘articles against women for preference, 
and how convenient a friend he is to a 
great man. A better portrait of a rasite 
has never been written since Juvenal’s days, 
and we can fancy that even ages hence 
people will read this book as a singular 
picture of manners and society in our 
times. * * * 

What person is there, in town or country, 
from the Squire down to the lady's maid, 
who will not be anxious to peruse a work 
in which the secrets of high life are so 
exposed? In all the fashionable novels ever 
published there is nothing so piquant or so 
magnificently genteel. Every politician, 
too, will read it with avidity—the details 
are so personal. Whigs and Conservatives 
are abused with equal bitterness and truth, 
that in consideration of the manner in 
which his neighbor is attacked, a man of 
either party will pardon the onslaught made 
on his own friends. * * * 


Although “ From Cornhill to Cairo” has 


been reprinted many times by many print- 
ers since its first edition, it still contains a 
reference to my father’s work as its first 
printer, near the beginning of Chapter X., 
in a reference to the Bay of Glaucus, which 
Thackeray entered Sept. 26, *‘on the first 
steamboat that ever disturbed its beautiful 
waters. You can't put down in prose that 
delicious episode of natural poetry; it ought 
to be done in a symphony full of sweet 
melodies and swelling harmonies; or sung 
in a strain of clear crystal lambics, such as 
Milnes knows how to write. A mere map 
drawn in words gives the mind no notion of 
that exquisite nature. What do mountains 
become in type, or rivers in Mr. Vizetelly’s 
best brevier? ” 

Because Thackeray pas- 
sage to Egypt from the Peninsular and Ori- 
ental Steamship Company, he roused the 
ire of Carlyle, who, according to Gavan 
Duffy, ‘‘compared the transaction to the 
practice of a blind fiddler going to and fro 
on a penny ferryboat in Scotland and play- 
ing tunes to the passengers for halfpence.” 

Although the. author of many striking 
pen pictures, Thackeray was weil aware of 
his lack of technical skill as an artist. This 
will be seen from the accompanying letter, 
which he wrote my father at the time he 
was preparing the illustrations for ‘ Mrs. 
Perkins’s Ball."’ 

Dear Sir: I return the 
making a few alterations in them. Present 
Mr. Titmarsh’s compliments to your tal- 
ented young man, and say M. A. T. would 
take it as a favour if he would kindly con- 
fine his improvements to the Mulligans and 
Mrs. Perkins’s other guests’ extremities. In 
your young gentleman's otherwise praise- 
worthy corrections of my vile drawings, a 
certain je ne sais quoi, which I flatter my- 
self exists in the original sketches, seems 
to have given him the slip, and I have tried 
in vain to recapture it. Somehow I prefer 
my own Nuremberg dolls to Mr. ‘Thwaites’s 
superfine wax models Yours, W. M. T. 

From the Thack- 
eray that en- 


accepted a free 


drawings after 


with 
books 


contact 
of his 


constant 
the printing 


| tailed, my father became somewhat intimate 


with him, and found him in his artistic 
tastes almost as fastidious as John Ruskin. 
One afternoon, when he called at the 
Vizetelly printery in Peterborough Court, 
he carried a small parcel with him, which 
he opened to show two drawings for the 
page plates of the first number of “ Vanity 
Fair.” Tied in with them was the manu- 
script of the earlier part of the work, to 
which he had often made reference, speak- 
ing particularly of the quaint character of 
Chiswick Mall, near where my father lived. 
At the time Mr. Thackeray said he in- 
tended to offer the manuscript and sketches 
to Bradbury & Evans, a prominent firm of 
whose present represen- 
and publishers of 
Punch. than half an hour after leav- 
Peterborough Court, Thackeray re- 
his face beaming gleefully, and said: 
aceepted readily 
sorry I didn’t ask them 
amin certain they would 
then explained that he 


printer publishers, 
tatives are the owners 
Less 
ing 
turned 
“Bradbury & 
that I am deuced 
another tenner. I 
have given it.’’ He 
had fixed the price at 
thirty-two 


Evans 


for each 


printed 


0 guineas 
pages ot 
initial letters 
He 
and 
he 
beginning of 


including 
two etchings, and 
of the chapters 


page, 


part, 
matter, 
the commencement 
figured the text at 25 shillings a 
the two etchings at 
threw in the initials 
the chapters. 


the 


6 guineas each, and 


for the 


of “ Vanity Fair” 
was hawked cted by 
lisher after publisher is fable, and 


record has yet been found of its having been 


That the manuscript 


around and rejé pub 


meré no 
offered to any but one, who accepted it on 
then the first part for 
that was written at the time 
Bradbury & Evans bought 
the knowledge of its 
which solely from 
the author 
him. In 
the re 
written 


and had only 


but 


sight, 
nothing, 
of sale and 
the book 
character 
the conversation 
during the brief 
fact, my father's 
mainder of the 
pressure from the printer and not infre- 
3 hed off while 
ing for it in the 
to have 
of 


sur- 


on mere 
they derived 
they had with 
interview with 
on authority, 


work wus under 


quently the ‘<¢ y was da 
printer’s boy was wait 
at You Street. Thi 

currence 


the 
hall 


been a ¢ 


appears 
much 
and it is 


such press 


ommon o with 
nthly 

prising that, produced 
so thoroughly 
the 
whose pe 


Thackeray's m work, 


under ure, 
it proved rood, 
When Cham, 


caturist, 


celebrated French 


was D 


cari- 
Noé, 
“ Vanity 


rsonal nam 
about the 
Thackeray 
that 
friends, he 


to England, time 


was in 


came 
dis- 


Cham 


Fair” progress, 


and anxious 
of hi 


follows: 


covered’ him, 
should 


father as 


t 


meet a few wrote 


my 


Young Street, Thursday. 

Dear H. V.: I have discovered Cham in 
Salisbury Square—in what I fancy was 
Pamela-Richardson’s old house, and he is 
to breakfast in Young Street on Sunday. 
Please be of the party, as there are only 
you and your brother whom de Noé knows 
over here that 1 can ask to meet him. The 


| cluded. Yours, 


| tween 


| Parallel,”’ and again on 


| occasions 


| er shirts, 


| the 





| expressed 


| relate 


| as 


| posed, 





| thority "’ 


| and proofreader were at 


mentary 


—. 11, wu ar the Goveut _ aaeenret 
y_matins. ave as ns, [0 
Th» Ttmes,] Tom Taylor, Dickie D., [Doyle,] 
and Leech, but neit 
Jerrold. Young Douglas, if asked, 

most likely not come, but if he did he'd 
take especial care that his own effulgence 
should obscure all lesser lights, Cham’s in- 


WwW. M. THACKERAY. 

One of Thackeray’s weaknesses was 4 
hankering after admiration of women. He 
made no secret of it, and often openly con- 
fessed it, and when he obtained it would be 
almost childishly vain. More than once 
he sent to our office drawings on wood 
which he would wrap up in letters received 
by him from such of his feminine corre- 


spondents, ‘‘ who,” as my father aptly puls 


it, “at times allowed their admiration to 
wander somewhat indfscreetly beyond the 
range of his books.” 

Thackeray delighted in assisting young 
men, and would often invite them his 
house. He took great pleasure In encourag- 


to 


| 
|} ing them, and they frequently were guests 
of these | 


his After one 


of several 


at dinner table 
he remarked 
writers, who paid seant attention 
personal appearance, hoping his 
would reach the ears for which they were 
intended: ‘‘They are all capital fellows, 
but wouldn’t be a whit the worse for clean- 
Seldom did Thackeray allow himself to 
say unkind things of any one, but his dis- 
ike for Douglas Jerrold, especially for the 


young 
to 
words 


| latter’s democratic ideas, he could not con- 


Jerrold’s inscription in a 
To the Right Hon. 


ceal, Noticing 
book he had presented “ 
Earl of Carlisle, K. G., K. C. B., &c.,” 
he exctaimed: “ This is the sort of style 
in which your rigid, uncompromising radical 

Jerrold thought 
used to say: “I 


always toadies the great.” 
Thackeray cranky, and 


| . 
have known Thackeray eighteen years, and 


he heard 
a news- 


When 
came 


yet.” 
that 


know him 


success 


I don't 


of the to 


great 


| paper under Jerrold’s editorship Thackeray 


terms: “I 
at 


on 


in these 
myself 


getting 


gladness 
with 
men 


his 
am quite pleased 
myself pleased 
world.” 
There 


in the 


at 
idents that I could 
author of “ Vanity 
Fair,” with whom my father was intimate 
till his death, notably the quarrel he had 
with Edmund Yates, which resulted in the 
withdrawal of Yates from the Garrick Club, 


are many ine 


concerning the 


| but this is too long to be told here, and, be- 


sides, is “‘ quite another story.” 


FRANK H. VIZETELLY. 


| Striking Comments from Mr. Dick- 


son on Mr. Spielmann’s Recent 
Book. 


| To The New York Times Saturday Review: 


It appears from Mr. Spielmann’s new book 
that his ‘‘documentary authority” is not 
ex ensive had heretofore been sup- 
as it only extends from No. 79 io 
No, 377, or from January, 1843, to Sept. 30, 
1848. Thackeray certainly contributed to 
twenty-four, and possibly twenty-five, of 
the Punch volumes, and Mr. Spielmann does 
claim that his * documentary au- 
covers more than and a 
half volumes. Mr. Spielmann in his bibliog- 
raphy extends this period to the twenty- 
eighth volume, but as all the items he notes 
there actually belong to the twenty-seventh, 
to that the printer 
fault rather than 
in authori- 


as 


not now 


eleven 


we are willing believe 


the author. Still such slips an 
tative bibliography are annoying. 
authentic Mr. docu- 
authority ” may of 
course, depend upon Mr. Spielmann to in- 
form us, and our faith must be a bit shaken 
when he telle us (p. 164) that it is difficult 
to determine the authorship of “ War Be- 
the Press and the Bar,” ‘in the 
editor’s cwn book there is confusion on this 
point, the article entered to both” 
Perceval Leigh and Thackeray. So falls an- 
other idol, shattered in its own temple, by 
the hand, too, of its own high priest, and 
the dogma of the of the editor 
of Punch must be forever given 


How Spielmann’s “ 


be we must, 


as 


being 


inerrancy 
finally and 
up. 

find that Mr. Spiel- 


agree 


too, 


we 


does 


Unfortunately, 
editor 
Spielmann the 
find on Page 112 a 
to Thackeray's article 
Parallel,” which the _ bibliog- 
was called a “ Historic 
Page 158, the editor 
would send his 
fictitious on, Gustavus * to 
Trinity College, which 
rapher complacently changes to “ Gustavus 


not always 
bibliographer. 


by 


the 
Mr. 


we 


mann 
with 
Thrs 
the 

“ Hist 
rapher a 


reference 
editor on a 
orical 
sures us 
not 
Frederic,’ 
the bibliog- 


Thackeray 


tells why 


name 


| Adolphus,” doubtless led astray by some 


| tude,” 


| propose 


| tor 


| same 


| 


but, 
was not 
Sweden. It 
the 


collections of the schoolroom; 
Thackeray's 
the King 
may be noted that in both 
bibliographer blundered, and it is to be 
hoped that the will bad 
quarter of an hovr the first opportunity. 
On referring to “ Meditations on 
Mr. Spielmann that * except 
a reference later on to ‘ Beulah Spa’ and 
‘The New Forward Movement,’ I do not 
to deal with any unreprinted pieces 
which have been previously identified,” 
(p. 174.) apparently oblivious to the fact 
that all of these three had been re- 
prit.ted in full in Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.'s edition of Thackeray's Works, 
ISS. (Vol. 2 130, 131, 134, 
267.) Again, later 256, 25t),) he 
prints copious extracts from the two ‘“ Let- 
ters a Nobleman Visiting Ireland,” thus 
disclosing his of the fact that 
these pieces also had.been reprinted in the 
referred to above. (pp. 


hazy ré 
nevertheless 
for 


creation 
of 


these cases 


named hero 


editor give him a 
Soli- 


states 


pieces 


Bos- 
pp. 127, 

on, (pp. 
to 


ignorance 


volume 
280, 281, 284.) 

For occult and unannounced reason 
Mr. Spielmann refuses to note, either as ed- 
itor or bibliographer, any of the numerous 
sketches contributed by Thackeray to 


one 
276, 


some 


Mark [Lem nm] nor | 


| his bibliogra phy 


| Punch,” 


their | this 


| included in the list of new 
reprinted in the body of the book, although 


| The 


| ed 


finding | 





| Spielmann refers to s 


Punch as illustrations for printed matter 
not his own. He does, however, reproduce, 
a8 a strange and weird novelty, the ‘“ Hor- 
rid Tragedy in Private Iife,” apparently 
oblivious to the fact that it had béen al- 
ready reprinted in The Strand Magazine, 


February, 1800, Page 78. 


— Spielmann's claims to priority of dis- 
covery on many of the items included in 
are amusing in the light of 


| their literary history. In the introduction to 


his bibliography he says, “ Those items 
which have never before been identified, and 
which are fully dealt with in the body of 
this book, are printed in italics." Let us 
cummins a few of those items. 
ee _ oo sen of Jawbrahim-He raudee” 
aot es inly not first ideatified in this book 
“ SPleimann. In his own “ History of 
magn aan Page 308, the item is referred 
vb = n The Strand Magazine, February, 
on age 71, the cut was reproduced and 
7 poSen of the text printed in fac simile. 
Moreover, the eut was again reprinted in 
The C ritic, May, 1899, Page 406, and finally 
item appears in the bibliography ap- 
pended Mr. Melville’s “ Life of Thack- 


to 


| eray,”’ 1898, 


o wr 
ps The Assumption of Aristocracy” is 


discoveries and 
Mr. Spielmann had seen it reproduced 
Critic, May, 18°09, Page 400, 
commented charmingly thereon. 
3. He claims priority of discayery in the 
Academy Exhibition,” although Edward 
Fitzgerald had identified it in one of his 
letters, (L, Page 130,) 1880, and a portion of 
the text had been reprinted in The Critic 
May, 1899, Pp. 412, 413. 
ee A Hint for Moses” had been r print- 
in part, with both illustrations, in The 
Critic, June, 1899 Pp. 500, 501. 

ee of Real Distress" was re- 
ferred to, and the sketch reproduced in The 
Critic, June, 1899, Page 502, having been 
identified by Mr, Spielmann himself. in his 

History of Punch.” i895, Page 191. 

6 “The Ascot Cup Day ” was also identi- 
fied in the 1895 volume, (pages 314, 315,) re- 
printed in The Critic, June, 1899, page 503 
and appears also in Mr Melville’s list. , 

7. “The Stags—A Drama of To-day,” 
which Mr. Spielmann reproduces page 
171, had already been reprinted The 
Critic, June, 1899, page 505. 

8. The “ Sonnick which Mr. Spielmann 
also reprints in full in this volume, had by 
the same token been previously reproduced 
in The Critic, June, 1899, page 507. 

9 “A Seasonable Word on 
was also identified in The 
1899, pages SOT, 508, 

10. ‘John Jones’s Remonstrance was 
referred to as by Thar keray in Mr. Spiel- 
mann’s volume in 1895, (page in 
The Critic, June, 1899, page 508. 


11. ‘A New Naval Drama” had been 
pointed out as probably by Thackeray, and 
the illustrations as certainly by him, by Mr. 
Sturges, in The Century 1880, page 
268, and the two illustrations were re- 
produced, and the text quoted from, for the 
first time, in The Critte, 1899, page 
510. 


in 


and had 


Case 


on 
in 


tailways 
Critic, June, 


223,) 


and 


June, 


June, 


12. The “‘ Meeting Between the Sultan ana 
Mehemet Ali” was duly identified, the 
sketch reproduced, and the text quoted 
from, in The Critic, June, 1809, page 511. 

13. ** The Mr. 
Spielmann ap- 
peared in page 
512. 


14. 


Heavies," reproduced 
198, had 


for July, 


by 
on page 


The Criti 


already 
1800, 
“What's Come Clubs?” Mr. 
cifically as ** Thack- 
eray’s next unidentified contribution,” 
the fact that the 
been reprinted entire in The Criti 
1899, pages 600-602, with all three 
sketches. Mr. Spielmann prints 
tract from the text, 


to the 


calm- 

had 
July, 
of the 
an @X- 
the 


ly ignoring article 


but 


and only one of 

sketches. 
15. ‘* The 

mann also in 


the 


Hou Mr. 
ludes : ime list, 
sketches and 
two lines of the text. 
all the sket 
Critic, July, 
16. ‘‘ The 
Albert,”’ 
by right 
identified in 
“Glances Back 
(I., page 514,) 
is quoted 
17. ‘* The itement in Belgravia” {fs 
noted also in Mr. Melville’s list, 1899. 
This list might be further extended 
could have been increase ' 
ly, had not Mr. Spielmann, 
literary methods, 
track clear for 
black spider to The Critic’s 
Although 


any 


Spiel- 
giving 
than 

and 
in The 


three quoting less 
The 
reprinted 


Pages GH, 60D 


full text 
hes had been 
18h), 
Address to 
Spielmann also 
had 

Mr. Vizetelly’s 
Seventy Ye: Le 


the 


Cambridge 
Mr 
discovery, 

ISU, in 


Prince 
which 
of 


claims 
already been 


Through 


where a portion of 


text 


Ex 
and 
1 almost indefinite- 


by his peculiar 
the 


the 


succeeded in keeping 


his book, and pl 


Miss 


iying 
Muffet. 
which 


of 


many items should ap- 


pear in bibliography Thackeray 
which makes any claim t ‘ 

not to be found in Mr, 
will take sufficient 
to cal] attention 
sions. From the beginning to the enc 
book he fa'tls Thackeray's well- 
known verse “ Abd-el-Kader at Tou- 
lon,”” which appeared in Punch for Jan. 15, 
1848, (Volume 14, Page 14,) quite within the 
“ documentary 
that his 
to 
have 


compl are 
1's list, I 
this time 
omis- 


o 
Spielman 
only space at 


to two surprising 
1 of his 
to notice 


limits of his authority.” 


How can he 


claim bibli raphy is 
yund it 
believe 
was a 
ind in- 
judicious vaunted 
“documentary authority ’’ does not credit 
this to Thackeray's 


The other 
doubts, but sh 
ion between Mr. Spielmann and Mr. Thack- 
eray himself what constitutes good 
literature. ‘ Waiting at the Station” ap- 
peared in Punch for March 9, 1850, (Volume 
18, Pages 92 and 93,) and was reprinted in 
“Prize Novelists,” &c., New York, 1853 


absolutely complete as the 


unless he would us 


reprint y of those 


covers "’ 
that the verses 
mistake in judgment of a “ tactless 
" editor? Or that the 
item pen? 

these 
of opin- 


cannot be open to 


ws a clear differen 


as to 





“FEBRUARY 10, 1900. 


Under Mr. Thackeray's own 
direction it was included in the Miscella- 
nies, London, 1855, Volume 2, Pages 336- 
341, and finally found a lodgment in the 
works in 1869, Volume 15, Pages 342-347. 
Now why does Mr. Spielmann omit this es- 
say from his bibliography? Thackeray cer- 
tainly wrote it, as we have his own test!- 
mony to that effect, and then, too, he 
thought well enough of it to reprint it in 
his lifetime. Why should Mr, Spielmann 
differ with Mr, Thackeray on euch a point? 
As it is not always possible to tell with 
certainty where Thackeray leaves off and 
Spielmann begins, might it not be as well, 
in the event of a second edition of this vol- 
ume being called for, to print these two 
great authors separately, each in a volume 
by himself, so that those who preferred 
Spielmann might get Spielmann pure and 
unadulterated? 
FREDERICK 5. 
Philadelphia, Jan, 30, 1900, 


Pages 233-242, 


DICKSON. 


Miss Johnston’s “To Have and to 


Hold.’’* 


Whether or not Miss Mary 
comes the peer of thore authors with whom 
she ranged herself as a portrayer of 
noble natures stirred to noble action is per- 
haps uncertain until her powers have un- 
dergone further trial, Still, the success of 
her first unheralded story, ‘ Prisoners of 
Hope," was at least equal that of the 
first book of many famous authors, and the 
very lacge demand for The Atlantic Month- 
ly since the appearance of. her serial story, 
“To Have and to Hold," justifies the most 
favorable expectation. The March number 
will contain the closing chapters, and their 
ending happy, the author not having 
cared to repeat the experiment tried in 
“Prisoners of Hope.” The tale in book 
form is being published by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co 

The backg 
and silet 
haunted by 
hating and despising the 
for whose destruction he yearned, 
whom he w fathomless mystery. The 
time is the reign of Opechancanough, while 
the brother of Pocahontas yet went to and 
fro among the folk whom his had 
loved, while Rolfe still lived, and wielded 
an influence of which he but dimly appre- 
hended the sources, and while stout George 
Yeardley in the and sagacious Ed- 
wyn Sandys in the kingdom, strove for the 
weal of His Most Gracious Majesty's lieges, 
in his fifth realm, Virginia 

The hero, Ralph Percy, wedded to a lady 
who came in disguise with the company of 
maids sent over in 1621 wives for the 
colonists, is of the type that conquers the 
Wilderness and subdues the savage. The 
lady, his true mate if at liberty to be her- 
self, made wayward capricious by 
being set in a false position, besides being 
in peril from the pursuit of Carnal, 
and from foes even more unscrupulous than 
he. The contest between the husband and 
the King's favorite continues undecided for 
months, but ends happily with the wedded 
lovers floating home. 

Broad between 
stretched the James, 


Johnston be- 


has 


to 


is 


story is the solemn 
Virginian forest, 
and sullen Indian, 
invader 
and to 


round of the 
primeval 
the 


noiseless 


paleface 


as @ 


sister 


colony, 


as 


is and 


sore 


its blackening shores 
mirroring the bloom of 
the west, the siiver star, the lights upon 
the Esperance. Aboard ner the mariners 
were singing, and their song of the sea 
floated over the water to us sweetly and 
like s love song. We passed the ship un- 
hailed, and glided on to the haven where 
we would be. The singing behind us died 
away, but the song in our hearts kept on. 
All things die not; while the soul lives, love 
lives; the song may be now gay, now plain- 
live, but it is deathless, 

This happiness follows a time of black 
despair, a time when Percy deems that both 
his wife and his friend, the minister, lie 
dead in the forest and searches for them, 
coming at last to a where it was 
darker, colder, stiller. 

The soundless stream was bright no 
longer; tne goiden sunsnine coat had Jain 
upon the eurth was all gathered up; the 
earth was dark and smooth and bare, with 
not a flower; the tree trunks were many 
and straight and tail. Above were no 
longer brown branch and biue sky, but a 
deep and sombre green, thick woven, keep- 
ing out the sunlight like a pall, 


There 


place 


is a wonderful pirate episode in the 
middle of the story, with its glowing de- 
scription of tropic sea and shore, and its 
threefold duel, of which Mr. Howard Pyle 
has made a picture for the book form of 
the story. It will also have other illustra- 
tions by E. B. Thompson, Emlen McConnell, 
and A. W. Belts, and a dedication “ To the 
Memory of my Mother.” It is safe to pre- 
dict such a sale for the book as is deserved 
by the author's immense improvement in 
style and in method, 
choice of the better part in fiction, 
describing real men and women, not pup- 
pets. Good and bad, her characters live— 
Raiph, Jocelyn, Diccon—poor Diccon!—Jere- 
my Sparrow, Carvel, and the B'ack Death, 
his ministering demon, are not to be for- 
gotten. 


that of 
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American Leads 


& 


Dupin and Sherlock Holmes. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Your recent enumeration, in answer to a 
correspondent, of the titles composing the 
“Sherlock Holmes” series, causes me to 
predicate thereon some comment on what 
promises to become a Dupin-Holmes (or 
Poe-Doyle) controversy. 

Prof. William P. Trent, in his annotated 
edition of some of Poe’s ‘“ Poems and 
Tales,” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s River- 
side Literature Series, Vol. 120, Page 52,) 
after characterizing ‘‘ Tne Purloined Let- 
ter’ as “the most subtly ratiocinative " of 
Poe's three detective stories, the two others 
being the “ uncanny” “ Murders in the Rue 
Morgue” and the some time “ tedious” 
“ Mystery of Marie Roget,’’ remarks: 

“The Sherlock Holmes of Dr. Conan 
Doyle finds his prototype in the Dupin of 
Poe’s three stories, and the celebrated 
French dramatist Sardou seems to have 
used ‘The Purloined Letter’ as the basis 
‘of his well-know1 play ‘Pattes de 
Mouche,’ which is known in English as ‘A 
| Serap of Paper.’ * 

It may be noted incidentally that Poe 
wrote two other “tales of detection,” “ The 
Gold Bug” and “ Thou Art the Man,” in 
neither of which, however, does C. Auguste 
Dupin figure as the detector, who, by the 
way, a German (Reclam) edition of “ The 
Purloined Letter" transmogrified into 
“the Chevalier Auguste Dupin.” 

Less gingerly than Prof. Trent, Mr. Henry 
Austin, in his prefatory introduction to 
“The Murders in the Rue Morgue,” &c., 
(' The Raven” edition of Poe’s works, R. 
F, Fenno & Co.,) after referring to numer- 
ous imitators who “appropriate’"’ Poe's 





own nests, observes: 


‘* Perhaps the most gaudy example of this 
kind of freebooter is furnished by Dr. A. 
Conan Doyle. His alleged detective, Sher- 
lock Holmes, out of whom he a4 made so 
undeserved a aputesien, will be found, by 
‘any one who takes the trouble to compare 
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methods with those 


Holmes's xaieie and 
of Dupin, about the crudest and most con- 
temptible imitation of a strong original in 
all literary annals. Not satisfied with tak- 
ing the general outlines of this character, 
Dr. Doyle has even reproduced some of the 
minor incidents of his methods, thereby 
rrowing a paucity of invention that would 
have brought a blush to the cheek of that 
prince of dime novelists, the late Harlan P. 
Halsey—‘ Old Sleuth.’ Nor has this Eng- 
lish ‘man of letters '—limited to the alpha- 
bet, surely, he should be!—rested content 
with such egregious and ridiculous despolia- 
tion of the American artist; but, as if to 
garland his infinite impudence with a fade- 
less laurel, in one of his tales—or re-tails— 
he actually endeavors to bluff the reader 
and critic off the scent by making Sherlock 
Holmes resent a suggestion from a friend 
as to the likeness between his methods and 
those of Poe's Dupin, Holmes asserting alr- 
ily that Dupin was clumsy and amateurish 
in comparison with himself. 

“There has been but one plagiarist of re- 
cent years who merits mention in the same 
breath with Dr. Doyle. * * * But Mr. 
Musick "'—he of the “ Columbian Novels,’ 
whole slices of whose ent are said te 
be cribbed from Dickens—‘*has not yet 
evinced a determination to decry the sole 
source of his Invention and inspiration. Mr. 
Musick is but a promising amateur in biblio- 
maniac burglariousness,’’ implying that Dr. 
Doyle is an accomplished expert in that fine 
art. 

A rather clever satire on Dr. Doyle's here 
is a sketch by Robert Barr, to be found at 
Pp. 111-123 of his collection of short storles, 
“The Face and the Mask,” (Frederick A. 
Stokes Con-pany,) beginning: 


“T dropped in on my friend Sherlaw 
Kombs to hear what he had to say about 
the Pegram mystery. * * * T found him 
playing the violin, with a look of sweet 
peace and serenity © * ®* never noticed 
on the countenances of those within hear- 
ing distance. TI knew this expression of 
seraphic calm Indicated that Kombs had 
been deeply annoyed about something.” 

The whole story is a neat reductlo ad ab- 
surdum of Sherlock Holmesism. 


The Austin gauntlet having thus been 
thrown down te, or rather in the face of, 
Dr. Doyle, his partisans may be expected 
to enter the arena * to deny the allegation 
and defy the allegator.” 


New York, Dec. 27, 1899. 
M. 


at, 
A. LESSER. 

Mr. Seer Walters has recently added to 
his noted collection in Baltimore the well- 
known Turner, ‘St. Michael's Mount,” 
two charming English landscapes by F. R. 
Lee and John Wilson, respectively; three 
portraits by Hogarth, a portrait of Charles 
I. by Cornelius Janssen, and a portrait of 
Miss Moffat by Sir Michael Shee. 
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WOMEN HUMORISTS. 


The Passing of Professionals, the 
Man Kind, Included. 


Po The New York Times Saturday Review: 

It seems to me that the discussion which 
has been invited in your columns concern- 
ing woman's endowment with a sense of 
humor, leading directly to the quest for an 
out-and-out woman humorist, is especially 
timely. “Do women write strictly humor- 
ous books—if not why not?’’—the question 
briefly runs. If I might ask your indul- 
gence for the expression of some convie- 
tions, which merely come in line with the 
gubject without entering into its dise us? 
sion, I would like to state why to me it 
seems timely. 

One especially interesting subje et for 
thought in a study of the progress of lit- 
erature in the past is the consideration of 
the various forms of its expression that 
have arisen, taken a distinct style, had a 
vogue of popularity, and then fallen into 
@isfavor and had written against them— 
obsolete. One must needs live a generation 
to witness such a circuity, and to live his- 
tcry even that of books and writcrs is very 
likely to give some heartstrings a wrench. 

There is little doubt that we have about 
reached the close of such a sequence, and 
are about to see, with such emotions as may 
variously stir the passing of the profes- 
sional humorist, in so far as that title sig- 
nifies a place of dignity and respect in 
light literature. However such instances 
of former days of doom may have reached 
their fulfillment, this catastrophe within 
the vision of our own plainly owes 
{ts coming to no inherent decadence in the 
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works of the modern humorist. It is not a 
dying away from inanition, but rather the the other. : 
culmination of a steady, persistent, and Pie. hy, eared wort waren write books 
lroit aggression on the part of certain permeatec wi umor: : 
co wi has been no ee onslaught Because this very system of critical dis- 
that would rally defenders, up in arms, to | Paragement and obloquy which has recently 
the rescue: but a gentle, insinuating, urder- | been used with such telling effect on the 
mining of repute until, presto! the thing humorous writings of men has from time 
was done, and the humorist had no stand- immemorial been existent and applied in 
ing at all, What is the offense? Distinctly full force to all impulse toward such pro- 
not a disesteem of humor itself, On the | ductions by women possessed of the requi- 
contrary, that is highly approved on con- | Site peculiar talent. Such exploitation was 
ition that it bubbles out at decorous in- | strangled in its cradle—a voluntary sacri- 
tervals like irrepressible molten lava, glow- fice in clear recognition of the otherwise 
ing bright through rifts of the volcano, set penalty, 
off by dull environment. “ But a vteady Shall, then, the woman thus specially en- 
flow 2 No!" declare these critics, and they | dowed gather together all her gifts of wit 
have well-nigh won their public to the be- | and drollery and fun which permeate with 
lief that as their own achievement the 7] sunshine, gladness, and delight everything 
couplet stands reversed: within her home and social environment 
Weep, and the world weeps with you; and embody them in a creation which shall 
Laugh, and yeu laugh alone. ever stand for her own personality and 
How have they accomplished this? Tt name? And this for the delectation and 
was in one of the upper coal valleys that | Jollity and diversion of whom it may con- 
the methods of skilled operations were on | cern? 
an occasion well exemplified when a little, Or shall she stifle this faculty of creating 
ticht-built Welsh miner, searcely the size ustained original humorous character and 
of a schoolboy, was brought over from the | eentent herself with giving us the gentle 
* Go-as-you-please " mi to solve the | play of humor and occasional flashes of wit 
problem of demolishing a granite-hard ter- | with’ which Gail Hamilton delighted us in 
race that m needs be removed in mid- | the days of old, and whereby Mrs. Sher- 
winter. Low down at the base of the bank | wood and Kate Sanborn and their kind 
his practiced eye found a little rift where | have brightened many a later hour?—thus 
he inserted his pick—his only Implement; | thrusting back their rightful work upon 
ay e he worked there without visible re- | those cobblers who have ventured above 
sult, and then a little chunk fell out. Again their last. 
down low the insinuating pick went in and I have a suspicion that if the honest 
in and wormed around, and in a space of opinion of the esteemed Times Revirw 
nsiggel ueaeenning Aivsnsa tbat wae ae panegag could be made available, we should hear an 
by ‘the: lawn ‘assumed ‘the Ser ean » idmonition to those inquiring ones, eager to 
crackle ware; ther sudde nly, swiftly, it all All a breach, to the effect that the old block- 
lay low, one heap o ached fragments, si awit' beaten: Ai Shimon eheenia, tin aie 
for the world ; though it had been a Sta os ; ‘iced. os ane dowbens 
ver humorist and the Welshinan « | °UTUCHee Of red, oF yellow, or gree 
‘“ : ; . of laughter and mirth show plainly when 
caustic (cutting?) critic He found the the pail wacking i Glak: tox Sle ean! 
grain of the this quoth Patrick in ad- following to enter—is still the safest and 
. eee ae ere > Sem Sa eeey om t for the woman of humorous bent. 
Seek Gt fuss To Qepont wt tasteres: Seer ye jut what about that crucial test, those 
aiong the avenut tatistical, unwritten books?” they k. 
It seems but a brief time ago that the ci there: 1 : snare for their feet. cun- 
er oO _ found for the entering ningly planned by th onociasts and—let 
wedge and Cees DEEN s that a hu- ! us believe—innocently placed by THe Times 
ory ont r ee ert ¥ rere si REVIEW. For these eminent one have 
ep oe ce ctialle deemtea | reached a predicament which it rejoices me 
Aerts oraasegt ASRS Tee ee ee Seer ne hte Oe They are in precisely the case of 
chose who make :us lay while we respect | in, jawyer (also eminent) who dolefully 
= rons : anh, “AEE: CUNO ghed, *‘Ah me! so wearied and worried 
" e succumbed, and Fat wonder. Al- am I with the case of this big estate my 
Sener so rn bec ee Wish that he brother left me that sometimes, I declare, I 
sie se hi ees ilmost wish John hadn't died.”’ 
bour Vv romise 
ae 5 imairaane in Likewise, th's coterie has successfully 
n has sworn off, anc ; | Wrought a demolition, but the rubbish 
has taken the pledge, | thereof is a burden on its hands. For 
mnamed have, unde ther ire instinets of heredity in its 
} ‘ ‘one cord that bound | M@ke-up that inspire thrift—perhaps som«t 
them to their human brotherhood. I, for | *train of Pennsylvania Dutch or of New 
ne, will follow them all yet a while along | Erslander,or may be a little Scotch. What- 
their new trek, but as 1 peruse for old ever, they have forgotten a certain lesson | 
friendship’s sal the moral irrefraga Us that passage in past history when the 
bil ycholor- cruel forest lames swept down from Mack- 
‘ nothing | ‘naw Straits, blinding, scorching, desolat- 
of thé ing, and left in their wake ruined homes 
fi is lone- | 2nd destitution, creating a class, yclept 
s readin } ‘the Michigan sufferers and how, from | 
t! East and West, relief supplies were sent by 
urther, it rely some topsy- the charitable, and to the merchant's old | 
turvy crotchet that prompted the critics stock of odd and misfit shoes the house- 
themselves that they should declare a law wife turned out the contents of ancient 
of regression which rules that “the sins of | Clothespre s, shook out the moths, and 
the children shall be visited on the fathers | filled the box Again and again did such | 
even unto the third generation.” | freightage find its way to the common cen- 
It was in quiet, unobtrusive garb, worn tre, until at last a piteous litany echoed 
with the « ty and bearing of a gentle- back: “O Lord, send us fire, send us flood, 
man, that professional humorist went | 1 us famine, if these must needs come; 
in and out among us but yet a little while | but, oh, w? beseech Thee, send us no more 
ago. And then the critics up and at him! | Old clothes!" Yet now these captious ones 
One painted wit stripe here, a sec- | and, holding in peiplexity the various 
ond put the another and another | ™ intl of divested humorists left on their | 
bes} eemly apparel with motley, | hands; of no use to keep, but almost too | 
flocke sae dot and | good to throw a . “Could they be made | 
bars. all cried in chorus, “ Be over,” they query, “if a class should be | 
hold the harlequin! How like to Artemus | created for their need?" And with hazy | 
Ward and John Phoenix!’’ The ingrates! ! that the nap of velvet must run up | 
ees | nd that of faced cloth must run down, they 
They had their place, and they did thei consider whether the n be altered and 
work, these hum s of an epoch pa haped for the wearing of feminine huimor- 
Who shall take their place and do their | ists. 
work in the time to come? | This, now, is the burning question: Can 
And this brings us back to the beginning. | these second-hand mantles be successfully 








It is doubtless a wise ordering that men 
shall instinctively turn to cold statistics as 
a basis for calculations and conclusions. In 
the material affairs of the world the census 
is an all-powerful factor without which 
economics would speedily become a -rippled 
science. But when to the query: Does wo- 
man posses a sense of humor?” the man 
makes reply: ‘“‘ Tell me whether the whole 
race of womankind have produced “x y,” 
or even ten, purely humorous books, and I 
will give you an exact answer,” then we 
see a serious flaw in his system as applied 
to feminine psychology, and know that in 
this case woman’s method of reasoning 
from deduction is superior and the more 
certain, For she has knowledge at her com- 
mand that gives her sure grasp of the whole 
subject. 


One may say without fear of contradiction 
that the average college boy has kept about 
him at various periods from_his first school 
day: to his senior year from two to five 
intimates, whose characteristics he knows 
with infallible certainty, but the individual- 
ity of other acquaintances is for the most 
part to him a sealed book from which he 
makes no notes for future reference. 

The college girl, on the contrary, from 
first to last meets, touches, and parts again 
from her 200 to 500 girl assoeiates, and 
quickly diagnoses as she passes, the inborn 
traits of each, and stows away the esti- 
mate in some corner of her memory, to be 
drawn out at her later convenience, a fresh 
unerring prophecy. 

Therefore does every woman know as she 
runs over in thought the characteristics of 
her special quota of her own sex, that hu- 
mor, and “the sense of humor,”’ are mas- 
culine and feminine endowments in about 
the ratio of six of one and half a dozen of 
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fitted into acceptable tailor-made? Where- 
fore is this discussion timely. Ss. E. C. 
New York, Candlemas Day, 1900. . 








Says Kate Sanborn Confirms It. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review? 

Shades of Sairey Gamp, Mrs. Nickleby, 
Mrs. Malaprop, and other feminine uncon- 
scious humorists! Why, oh, why, should 
that bright and lively writer Kate Sanborn 
stultify herself and unconsciously (or was 
it consciously?) confirm the statement that 
women have no sense of humor by publish- 
ing such a Hst of alleged funny writers of 
her own sex as appeared in last Saturday’s 
REVIEW? 

Think of the venerable and dignified Lu- 
cretia Mott being classed with Artemus 
Ward and Josh Billings, to say nothing of 
Miss Sanborn's putting ber in a list with 
Ouida, Aphra Behn, and Mrs. Centlivre! 
Why, Friend Lucretia (whom I often heard 
preach when I was a boy) would no more 
have thought of writing jokes for publica- 
tion than she would have stood on her head 
in front of the meeting house. 

And Susan B. Anthony, too! I have read 
many of her speeches and found them sen- 
sible and logical, but I failed to discover the 
side-splitting merriment in them that Kate 
Sanborn says is there. 

And Ouida is a “real woman humorous 
writer,” says bonnie Kate, I have read 
about a dozen of her books, and in every 
case found it a five-act Bowery melodrama 
in the form of a novel, without a single 
flash of wit or humor, 

Now, whi:e Miss Sanborn was 
why didn’t she add Mrs. 
“Hymns,” Mrs. Opie “ On Lying,” (nothing 
personal intended,) Miss Edgeworth's 
“Moral Tales," Mrs, Binks’s “‘ Cook Book,” 
and Mrs, O'Flaherty on “ The Art of Scrub- 
bing Floors"? They are just as roaringly 
funny as eight-tenths of the works of the 
authors she enumerates. H. 

New York. Jan, 29, 1900, 
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Classified as Humorous in Libraries. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

As examples of broad humor of the qual- 
ity known as “ professional,” would not the 
“Widow Bedott Papers,” by F. M. Whitch- 
er, and the various books of Marietta 
Holley (‘Josiah Allen’s Wife’ ") be accepted? 
In the learned and laboriously achieved 
classification now in use in large libraries 
they are classified with the books of Mark 
Twain, Bill Nye, and others of established 
fame as “ humorists.” ‘That fact might be 
more or less convincing to people unable to 
recognize their real nature, such as the 
gentleman whose statement is quoted in 








THe SaATtuRDAY REVIEW of Jan. 20, 

The habitual “ making of jokes,” as that 
gentleman elegantly puts it, is apt to be 
considered somewhat of an affliction even 
by men themselves, but in keen and deli- 
cate humor certain authors among women 
are not deficient. It is conspicuous in Jane 
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extended if space permitted. The propor- 
tion is a fair one, in view of the discourag- 
ing conditio under which humor in wo- 
men | existed and been permitted to 
find expression. It is a quality which must 
be accompanied by a certain clearness of 
Vision in respect of human weaknesses 
nd ineon tencies And what men call 
“wit” in a man they have called harp- 
ness"' in a woman. Therefore have the y 
always frowned upon any exhibition in wo- 
men of their capacity to see things in their 
true light, and women, knowing this, who 
are dependent upon men, have come to 
suppre in their presence any indication 
of their perception in many matters 
Personal experience is of no importance 
except as an illustration, but personally I 
have met many more women in ordinary 
life who po ss a fine and delicate sense 
of humor than men. The ordinary man is 
perhapa a trifle dull, and seems to have 
no perception of when a joke ceases to be 
a joke or that anything can be worn out 
by repetition If he has onee made you 
laugh by an amusing story, you are quite 
likely to hear that story at least three 
times a day for a long while, and if after a 
few months you display some weariness, he 
will probably tell you that you have no 
sense of humor—that no woman has In 
women who possess a sense of humor it is 
generally too keen and true to be amused 
by anything stupid or coarse, but finds de- 
light in such writers as Dr. Holmes and 
Moliére, for example MARTHA VAN. 
Colorado Springs, Jan. 20, 1900 


Wit, but Not Humor. 





To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Had the men readers of Tur SatTuRDAY 
REviEwW been polled before Kate § 
list appeared, it safe to say th 
language of the sporting fratern 
could have named “ your own price 
takers,”’ 1 ardizg the number 
ous writer female lead o ivi 
bly the mateisn factor (there is a humor 
conveyed in this Anglicism, but in the cause 
of peace it is to t hoped the fifth vowel 
was not intendcd) has blunted the average 
man's perceptive powers when he comes 
within range of the “woman humorous.” 
Most men will concede a fair share of the 
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wit in literature to women, but humor is @ 
different quantity, and probably when wo- 
men sift the two, they would prefer to 
“deny the soft impeachment” with regard 
to their affirity with the latter. Wit may. 
be likened to the spark emitted through the 
striking of flint with steel, (or two brain 
waves,) whereas humor is but as a pat of 
butter, properly confined, melted through 
the bereficent warmth of a genial sun, and 
this quality which we look for in men 
comes too close to a sweeter attribute in 
women to encourage discrimination. 

But to returr to end look for our sheep. 
From a carefu! reading it does not appear 
that the editor invtted correspondence 
about the pathetic writings of the literary 
giants Kate Sanborn mentions, particularly. 
as to the man who wished for his epitaph 
the well-known saying regarding the spit- 
ting of blood and making puns. Who will 
deny Shelley's dictum: - 








Our sincerest laughter with some pain is 
fraught, 


Our sweetest songs are those which tell of 
saddest thought; 

but trying to preve a man recognized for his 
wit and humor and capable of moving us to 
tears through pathos a fit model by which 
to gauge the “‘ woman humorous” leads us 
far afield. What we wish pointed out are 
the beauties in the writings of the four- 
Score and over enumerated, so that we may 
take the humcrous unction unto our male- 
ish souls, without being condemned to con- 
sult each several work of each given au- 
thor and the avalanche to come. Generally 
the humor will be taken for granted and 
most gracefully conceded; yet who can see 
humor in the hoydenish thrusts of Lady 
Mary Montagu at the love-lorn Pope? and _ 
when it comes to humor in Hannah—Han- 
nah More—unless prefixed by ‘“‘ grim,’”’ the 
worm turns and is prepared to fight. One 
might as well encourage a girl in her teens 
to read “ Holy Living and Dying’"’ when in 
the full enjoyment of her Summer's holiday, 
The woman writer of the “ humorous 
who seems to hold her sisters’ esteem, 
(judging by their letters,) Marietta Holly, 
(or Holley,) is ignored by Kate Sanborn. Her 
books were, and probably are now, assidu- 
ously pushed by the energetic vendors on 
the trains, but if their contents are to be 
considered choice specimens a woman's 
humor, this deponent can heartily echo the 
Bard of Avon: 


Our house is hell, and thou, 
didst rob it of some taste 
But fare thee well. 
A. 
New York, Jan. 3 
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Hannah More -Hardly Humorous’ 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In looking over the list of humorous writ- 
ers by Kate Sanborn in Tue SatTurpDay 
REVIEW, I am surprised to see how many 
there are. I should unhesitatingly put a 
large interrogation mark against most of 
the names, but as I am somewhat lacking 


in that ‘‘ mysterious sixth sense ”’ I refrain. 
Mrs. Whitcher, Miss Holley, and Mrs. Wil- 












































kins are indisputably humorous writers. 
George Eliot was thought to have no sense 
of humor when she wrote to a friend that 
she wished George Henry Lewes could see 
how cozy and happy she and her second 
husband were 

In the days when Hannah More was held 
up as a model to misses in their teens they 
would have been shocked had they been 
told that she was a humorous writer. Her 
biographer, it is true, writes of the “ pious 
humor ”’ of some of her tracts, but that was 
understood to mean their pious spirit. A 
glance through the nvinces me that 
no ore ever got ve over them, 
and they are a ver; of her write 
ings. Hannah More ¥ elegant, witty, 
tactful, and pleasing, ‘ec ssed by Princes 
and nobles,” ‘the « ght of intellect- 
ual society.” h irly Dr. Johnson forgot 
to be disagr ible in her presence, so much 
impressed was he with her amiability. 
‘What woman should be under all estates 
was illustrated in those principles which 
raised he ibove the reach of shifting opin- 
ions na: made it a pattern for all times 
and countries.” At a tender age she wrote 
letters to imaginary depraved persons “ to 

‘aim them from their errors,” and an- 
swers to the letters. She was a reformer 

d thoroughly in earnest to correct the 
moral and religious heresies of her time, 
and she used all of her talents to bring 
about what she considered to be right. Her 
writings were all didactic and most of them 
religiou Her letters to her family and 
friend were ind interesting. I 
should not humorous. Her sise 
ters, Patty wro humorous lete 
ters S. A. M. 

New York, Feb. 5, 1900. 

Immortal Mrs. Poyser. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

The reason why women are k apt to 
be humorists than men is because humor 
is largely a sense of proportion le wit 
is the scintillation from a detail, and be- 
cause omen are more occupied with de- 
tails, while men a obliged to grapple with 
resu whi the ¢ ral tions from 
or the ers ns of detail This is 
why Shakespea is paramountly a humor- 
ist, and why in Browning (who is exclu- 
sively a womans po ind W nev- 
er re ) nobody eve expect any 
humor whatever. But your correspond- 
ent must not for that there wa a 
woman on a native of the English 

re which } 1 1 Shakesy ? whom 
posteri W i 1u pronouncing 
o ot ‘ 1 t that ever 
lived—George And I may perhaps 
be pardoned for adding that her master- 
plece of created humor—Mrs. Poyser— 
talked the very dialect which Shakespeare 
in his youth talked, and instances of which 



















































































































“My Little Jim Crow,” that 


can be found in every one of his thirty-six 

plays—the Warwickshire dialect, pure and 

simple. APPLETON MORGAN. 
New 


York, 


Sixteenth Ward Views. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Up in the Sixteenth Ward of 
city there is an association styled The 
Jawson Club. Mr. Jawson, from whom the 
club name, is a local political 
magnate. This association renders the boss 
good service about election times. To keep 
the members together during the time when 
politics cease to be a factor, the 
end of 


his 


this 


Boss 


classic 


takes its 


moving 


boss lies awake nights devising no 
‘tainments for gathering 
school of young politicians weekly in their 
ciubhous« Last night he sprung upen them 
a literary debate. As several of the men- 
bers of the B. J. Club baseball 
ates who “done differing 


pires in 


cheap exte 


gradu- 
um- 


are 
have up” 


their day. the prospect of possible 
the rulings of the 
becoming the 
debates are 


the club’s portable 


dissensions from presid- 
ing 
feature of these 
and that 
will suffer 

As in the 
allusions 


exciting 
prob- 


most 
highly 
furniture 


otfice: 


able, 
ilso to be expected. 
Mr. 
made to your SATURDAY 
vil I that brief 
this night of a real live 
club might be in the line of your journal. 
“I'm a red-hot friend of literary debating 
societies,” cummenced the boss “They am 
ther fusseries of statesmen an’ noospaper 
swells In this they take their fust 
lessons ip rastlen with tough problems of 
political « they pick up 
points in eorruption, 


opening address of Jawson 
were 
thought 


opening 


some notes of 


literary 


arena 
onomy—where 
bribery an’ 
ket 
one, it’s my hope 
air through with it you'll all have 
ed hat 
hort pause 
his 
and he 
over his bald head, 
Don't 


can't say tut as this ‘ere is to 


be purely a 


new ra 
literary that 
before we 
to order larg 
the 


pockets. 


There wa while 
speaker earenh 
“ Here’s a 

DAY REVIEV 
librarian 
on it, *« 
Sively to 


here 
overcoat 
paper,” waved a SATUR- 
“that your 
must have on file. go back 
to be de-yoted exclu- 
of books an’ art. If 
who am a steady reader 
I find it often one of ther 


One of 


ause it claims 


ther re-view 
you'll believe me, 
of its every 
best 


issue, 
took. 
ever read of I 


sporten’ papers I ever 
ther most mills I 
found in this very RE-virw. 
stylen’ himself ‘ Cynic,’ 
en’ chucked his 
ring, pr 
tackle 

statement 


exciten 
A champion, 
mor 
ther literary 
that he was braced to 
who dare challenge his 
there wan't a single woman 
chin music worth an 
man's time to Wow! 
wimen, Saterday after Saterday, 
did claw at that They jes 
ther floor with him when they 
well through with Mr. Cynic was left 
worth a 


one Saterd: 
derby into 
oclaimen’ 
any one 
that 
in society whose 
eddicated 


How ther 


was 
listen to. 
boaster, wiped 
an’ were 
what 
Coroner's bother. 
fight 
itchen’ for a fight 


of him wusn't 
Later on 
gineered by scme 
with any backer of Mr. Hugo, 
he may be. This las’ chap was of the 
weight happy for him it wasn’t a 
woman's fight. Never ther 
few afore ther 
rung him. He had jes 
in him to painfully crawl off ther stage. 

* Another werk, an’ J read some 
right ther Shakespeare 
an’ Bacon champions. A few well-directed 
taps told quickly on ther light skulls of ther 
Bacon 

“Then followed quite a slight rest 
sporten’ editor of ther Re-viEw. 
there'll be a new fight on, dead sure, 
this Re-virw of Jan. 20 gets into ther 
hands of ther literary wimen folk, who ex- 
patronize it all over ther country. 

has throw’d a brick. As 
ther ladies, it may 

had trained It has ther 
dead sure 


inother Saterday was en- 
one 
ole whoever 
light- 
order, an’ 
less he got a 
curtain 


enougn 


good scratches was 


down on life 
about 


smart boxin’ ‘tween 


crowd. 

for ther 
But 

when 


tensively 
Again, 
it was tossed at 
one who 
earmarks of his style of fighten’ 
I dare not imagine what this 
will look like when ther wimen are well 
done with him, for his they can't 
nominate to him one single profeshinal fe- 
male humorist. That he'll never be a hand- 
man agin in their eyes I'll stack my 
This row ain't a-goen’ to be 
picnic, though it am a 


some one 


‘Cynic’ 
new-comer 


sayen’ 


some 
pile on new 
any Sunday school 
war for fun only Now, if you kids—”’ 

This very sudden break in the opening 
speech of the Chairman of the one literary 
society in the Sixteenth Ward was caused 
by a youthful member of the association 
who gave more of his attention to a side 
window than the platform. His words were 
few but rapidly effective. They were: 
“Hey, fellahs, there goes one of dem no- 
horse cabs. Scud lively all of yees if yer 
expect to git a sight of it.” 

The Chairman, deserted so unceremoni- 
ously, assured the reporter, who remained 
with him, that as soon as the literary young 
gentlemen of the Sixteenth lose their inter- 
est in automobiles as a novelty he intends 
that the discussion of this mighty question 
as to the possibility of a professional female 
humorist shall be most thoroughly dis- 
cussed. To use Mr. Jawson'’s. own words, 
“If there is such a possibility in ther lit- 
erary world of a Chauncey Depew in petti- 
coats, it's ther duty of this association to 
get on to her trail.” H. 

New York, Feb. 3, 1900, 


One of the Brightest. 


Yo The New York Times Saturday Review: 
There is one word I should like to say 
upon the question of women humorists, and 
that is, among all the authors quoted as 
having done work of this character, there 
is no mention made of the latest and 
probably one of the brightest additions to 
the whole coterie—namely, Clara Morris. 
To any one who has read her book of short 
stories, issued with the title, “A Silent 
Singer,’ the keen sense of humor must have 
appealed very largely in more than one of 
the sketches, and it is one of the most 
Noticeable characteristics in the last vol- 





that I 





be some ! 


ume, entitled, 
story being a masterpiece of subtle but 
kindly humor. I would that the 
ladies who are searching for some one to 
vindicate their reputation as humorists 
would do well to make a study of the 
mentioned volumes by Clara Morris. 

VOLNEY STREAMER. 

New York, Jan. 20, 1900. 


sug st 


ibove- 


Cap and Bells for Those Whom 
They Fit. 

New York Times Saturday Review: 

Your spondent would suggest in 
of the quest for humorous writers 
the anonymous author of “ The Widow Be- 
dott Papers,’’ known Her 
book caused many a laugh, and wae for a 


To The 
corr aid 
women 
to be a woman. 
class of readers 

*“* Nas- 

If she 
Artemus 


time very popular with the 
that enjoy laughing now, 
bys" and “* Billings’ of 

did not 
Ward in the art of comic misspelling, 
he and his suce 
part of their 

another in the 
Allen,” sisters, cousins, and his 
aunts, “ not to speak of his wife,’ hard- 
ly be termed sentimental productions, not to 
cite Miss Edge- 
tales of 


with the 
literature 
originate, she preceded 
which 
made so much a 
Holley” is 


Her “ Josiah 


sors have 
* Miss 
vein. 


humor. 
same 
his his 
ean 
those of more distinction. 
and Miss Ferrers, in their 
and Seoteh life, created very humor- 


worth 
Irish 
ous characters and situations; that is, if 
humor is detined ) 
alone for writing, low comedy, 
or "a farce.” If to ‘lapse 
gravity and sentimentality " precludes wo- 
men from being considered humorous 
ers, 


not to mean the capacity 


burlesque, 


into 


roaring 
writ- 
it must also preclude Fielding, Dickens 
and Hood, as they were often guilty of the 
same “ lapse."’ I must protest, 
with “ Mr. 
And was Thackeray a humorist? 
the man quoted 
writers may have 
flashes of fun,” and in another, ‘‘ It may be 
that 


sense In 


against 


his 


too, 


classing them Dooley " and 


compeers, 
As in one 


sentence said, 


“Some women sporadi 
the humorous 
that a 
sight or 
would explain how, if hi 


women are deprived of 
the 
born 


speech," I 


same 
without 


manner person 


may be hearing or 
wish he 
last assumption is correct, women can have 
even “ sporadic 
than 


flashes of 
born blind 
flashes" of 
Fortunately it is 


fun” any more 


those and deaf can have 


* sporadi sight and hearing? 


ary to be “a 
very 


not 
humorist’ to 
strong appreciation of a humorous situation 
or incident, not “the prosperity of a 
jest He in the ear of him that hears it” ? 
That tears and smiles are closely allied may 


necess 
professional huve a 
Does 


account for * the lapses into gravity " 
plained of, 
ly the and viscissitudes of 
from which they are the 
see always its comic si 


com- 
feel too keen- 
life, 
chief sufferers, to 

One might ae 
well contend that Shakespeare had no 
of humor because of similar ‘ lapses." 
did not make all his plays 
his jesters. 1 
whether capable of what men 
jokes or not, who were the first to see 
point, whose sense of the 
was so keen as to'be almost painful, while 
I must admit that but few appreciate Dick 
ers as men do, usually preferring the satire 
of Tyackeray. 

Let those wear the cap and bells 
they fit; not the highest order of 
lect, whether men or women. 
dervaluing the 
“mercy, it ts strained,"” but think 
cleverest have too 
and true a sense of it to indulge in the per 
petual and labored grinning of professional 
humorists, 


Women, perhaps, 


sorrows 


ense 
He 


comedies nor all 


actors have kiown woren, 
call 
the 


ludicrous 


making 


and 


whom 
best intel- 
lam not un- 
like 
the 


strong 


quality of 
not 
women 


humor when, 


writers 


like * Twain, Nasby, et al.” In 

conclusion, it was not said of a Scotchwo- 

the wittiest of men that it 

would require a surgical operation to make 

her understand a joke. Bi. ie Ge 
Ithaca, N. Y., Feb. 3, 1900. 


man by one of 


Mrs. Craigie and Miss Furman. 
To The New York Times Saturday Revicw: 

Anent the 
humorists " 


discussion as to “ women as 
in your SATURDAY Revtew of 
the 27th of January, I was surprised not to 
see mentioned the names of two writers of 
the day whom I should think might rank 
very near the front in this particular, John 
Oliver Hobbes (Mrs, Cra!gie) and Miss Lucy 
Furman. Miss Furman’s “Stories of a 
Sanctified Town" contain humor of a de- 
lightful quality and Mrs. Craigie is famous 
for a brilliant and scintillating wit. Mrs. 
Craigie far outshines, to my notion, many of 
those so highly regarded by your readers. 
E. G. W. 
Richmond, Ind., Feb. 


A Voice From Mexico. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In regard to “Women Among Humor- 
ists"’ it strikes me as very strange that 
among so many “ literary persons "’ present 
there was none to remember the author of 
“The Widow Bedott.”” I cannot recall her 
name, but a woman wrote the book. 

In some of Rhoda Broughton’s books, in- 
deed, I believe in most of them, brilliant and 
delicate strokes of humor are to be found. 

a 
City of Mexico, 


4, 1900. 


United States Embassy, 
Jan. 20, 1900, 


Two Notable Names. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I have followed with great interest your 
discussion of woman's place in humorous 
literature, and I must confess that I am 
surprised to find no record of two notable 
names. It is now several years since Ruth 
McEnery Stuart captivated the literary 
world by her unrivaled sketches of negro 
life and character. Witness “ The Widder 
Johnsing ” and “ Jessekiah Brown's Court- 
ship.”’ 

There is yet another name that, in a few 
short months, has won an enviable place 
among humorists. I allude to a woman 





ed ee a ial ne ee 





justly beloved and honored as few others 
are—Clara Morris. After achieving dramatic 
triumphs great enough to satisfy the most 
ambitious, she turns, apparently with ease, 
to a new and untried fleid, and this time an 
immediate suecess crowns her efforts. 

Has Clara Morris humor? Read “ Mr. 
Theophilous " or ** Dinah.” Has wit? 
Run her 
“ True wit,’ says Emerson, 
makes us laugh,” and while we own to a 
the ‘ittle darky’s es- 
capades, yet his pleasures were so quickly 
turned to pain 
joy!) that under the constant disposition to 
laugh is a deep gratitude that the tiny sable 
hero should have found so gentle a 
pher. 
of a 


thetic 


she 
Little 


your eye over story, Jim 


Crow." never 


hearty enjoyment of 


(too common & quality of 


biogra- 
There is an unconscious revelation 
ones and 
as well as keenly alive to humor 
while 


nature at tender sympa- 


So, 


rejoicing in the many 
claims to humor are unqt 
look with pride 
notable additions to the rank 
VIRGINIA DOANE. 
1h, 


women 
whose stioned 


let us honest upon the 


two 


New York, 


Better Than Many Men. 


To The Netwe York Times Saturday Review: 

In none of the letters relating to 
in to-day’s SATURDAY REVIEW is 
Molly 


Feb. 5, 


women 
humorists 
mention made of 


Bric 


Elliott Seawell, 
Miss 
Romance of Marsa which 
The New York Herald’ 
several years as 


I 


or Madeline 8. Seawell's 
‘ Sprightly 
Won @ 31,000 prize in 


literary competition o, to 


is far ahead of a ook 
humorists that 
think Miss 
often 

of the “ funny” 
are 


my mind, number ot 
have 
Bridges’s verses 

the best thing 


papers; at any 


by “men” 
ular. I 
sketches are 
widely quoted. 

RALPH A. 
Md., Ja 27, 100), 


LYON. 
Baltimore, 


A Complete Refutation in Mrs, 
Wiggin. 

York Tim 

omnivorous 


To Th 
l am an 
my 


Vew s Saturday Review: 
chained to 


shoulder 


reader 
library 
During 


chair by a 
period of inaction I 
advised twenty times to read Mrs. 
and yielded at last on 
To my mind she is an 
vincing combination of wit 


sprained 
this 
Wiggin's 
books compulsion 
absolutely con- 
humor. The 
“The Birds’ 
“ Timothy's Quest’; 
Down East 
Watch Tower”; 


and 


excruciat y funny scenes in 


Christmas Carol” and 


sallies of her 

“The Village 

the whole character-study of Mrs. 

in ‘* Marm Lisa,”’ and the brilliant dis 

of “ Penelope's Progress '’—in all these ‘ 

is a perpetual fountain of mirth. In her 

one person she is a complete refutation of 

the charge that there is no sense of humor 

in women. Long may she bubble! 

RICHARD DANA SOUTHWICK. 

Hotel Majestic. New York, Jan. 2, 


the quaint char- 


acters in 


100, 


Several Women Cited. 

To The Neve York 
Permit me to present 
McEnery Stuart as 
with the 
meeting of 


Times Saturday Review: 
the name of R 
worthy to hold a 
humorists enumerated at 
“literary per Who 
has enjoyed the exquisite recitals of * 
ny’s"’ father or the entanglements of 
“ Brother Langford" in “ John- 
sing’s"’ snares, or the many laughable sur 
prises of her short fail to rec 
ognize in her humor of no mean crder. 
Then, to go further back, there was 
author of the ‘“‘ Widow Bedott Papers,” 
delighted all who 
spell of her sprightly 
Marietta Holly, too, the author of 
Allen's Wife,” ard other like 
pleases and amuses with her pictures of life 
homely, but without a taint of coarseness. 
Mary Mapes Dodge has given us some ex- 
quisite bits of humor in her short sketches, 
notably that of ** Miss Malony on the Chi- 
nese Question’? and ‘“‘The Insanity of 
Cain.” Phoebe Cary ssaid to be one of 
the wiitiest of talkers, though she wrote 
but little in a light vein 
These are instances enough to show the 
possibilities of women in this direction, if it 
be a matter of impaséance at all. H 
Trenton, N. J, Feb. 1, 1900. 


’ . 
Her Mother’s Sister. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

If not too late, I would like to “ speak 
my little piece’’ about hurorous women 
writers. In the list given, and in several 
of the letters published on Jan. 27, I find a 
name which I intended myself, 
Frances Miriam Whicher, who was certain- 
ly among the first, if not the very first, to 
write in quaint ‘‘ American dialect.’ She 
was my mother’s sister, and though she 
died when I was a child, I can remember 
stories of her merry disposition and her 
tendency to the funny side of every 
thing. Amusing scenes from her window 
she would transfer tu paper, and one of 
the family’s cherished possessions was Aunt 
Frank's Cook Book, so called from a pro- 
cession of carts on the first page, as ludi- 
crous as their name. 

Many an hour I have spent 
Widow Bedott Papers,’ laughing till the 
tears came over ‘‘Ses he to me, ses he, 
‘Cilly,’"’ or some other mirth-provoking 
scenes. 

To those who knew and loved her, she 
showed the sweet, serious nature beneath 
the lighter vein of humor, and many a sad, 
tender little poem was written by “ Widow 
Bedott.” 

My children say there is nothing left but 
rags when [ finish reading THe SaturRDAY 
Revirw. MARY BARBOUR HILL. 

Plainfield, N. J., Jan. 20, 1900, 


Well, Well! A Woman Asks for the 
“ Cynic.” 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I have read with much interest the re- 
plies to our friend who says that women 
have no sense of humor. It seems to me 
that one whose opinions are to be sought 
after, with his well-known modesty has 
not spoken—I mean “ Cynic. 

Can't you use your influence to make him 
come from his solitude and give to an ad- 
miring and expectant public his thoughts 


on this important subject? M. W. 
South Orange, N. J., Feb. 4, 1900. . 


ith 
place 
that 
sons.”” that 


Son- 


Sister 


stories, can 


the 
who 
a generation ime 


within the 


ago 
pages. 


Josiah 


publications, 


offering 


see 


over “ The 


Richard Wagner's Life. 
By CHARLES A, LIDGEY 
With Illustration 


trait $1.25 


IWES'T 


Beethoven. 
by F. I 


a. CR 


l ime 


of 


The Master Musicians. 


siograpl f Musicians. Edited 


~% of the Great 
I CROWE Each volume will cont 
e ! port: f musi 


in photogravure, halt-t 


A History of the Pianoforte and 
Pianoforte Players. 


i and revised from the German of Oscar 
E. KELLETT and EB. W. NAYLOR, 
imerou Portrait Illustrations, and 
Simile Lurge Svo, 348 pages, cloth, gilt 


top £5.00 


Recollections of an Old Musician. 


By THOMAS RYAN 
Mendelssohn Qt 


portrait 
ip i 
i 


Sent by mail, postpard, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
3! West 23d Street, New York. 


Gy the Marshes 
of #Hinas 


A NEW 


BOOK 


Cuartes G. D. RosBerts 


‘orge in the Forest, 


ngeline, etc. 
THE BOOK, A volume of Romanti 
Stirring Adventure. 
THE PERIOD. '¥hat Tr 
Scotia was passing from the French t 
lish. 
THE STYLE : read 
Stevenson, Dumas, Hawt 
TALES of 
1 20. $1.25. 


lucr, Burdett N Company 


East Nineteenth St., New York 


ON ay 


OF THE * 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
15th Impression. 8vo, 556 pages, $1.59. 


“A work of amazing power which plainly 
indicates a master hand.’’—-Boston Herald. 


A. WESSELS COMPANY. 


STUDIES IN THE MIND AND ART 
OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


By James Fotheringham. 


A NPW EDITION, REVISED AND BN- 
LARGED, oF THIS INVALUABLE 
HANDBOOK FOR THE BROWNING 
STUDENT. FOR SEVERAL YEARS 
HAS BBEN RECOGNIZED AS TH 
MOs SCHOLARLY AND AUTHORITA- 
TIV REATMBNT OF BROWNING ’ 
PXIST CE. CLOTH, 600 PAG 

25 NET. SBNT POS" 


1135 ‘BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


OFFICE MAPS 


We 
bankers, 


specialty of fitting up offices of 
manufacturers, and merchants 
with outfits of commercial maps. We carry a 
large assortment of our own and leading Bu- 
ropean makers in sheet form, and have facilities 
for mounting in any form desired. Special cases 
and rollers made to order, Send for catalogue, 
Correspondence solicited. 
RAND, MeNALLY & CO., 
142 Fifth Ave., N. Y¥. 


make a 
brokers 


The Beacon NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
. BY 
Biographies. 


Mrs. James T. Fields, 
Mrs. Fields has sketched an outline on 
very 


noble lines. —NEW YORK TIMES, 
SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., Boston, 


An Ark full of Rare, Old and Curious 
Books. Write for Catalogue. Noah F. 
Morrison, 893 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Singly or lot, about 300 old books, 
reasonable. C. HYMBS, 153 East Sith St., City, 








A Plagiarism and Its Sequel. 
Some months ago a young man who repre~ 
sented himself to be an unpublishe1 Eng- 
lish author in sore straits submitted @ man- 
uscript to G. P. Putnam’s Sons. After the 
usual formalities the work was accepted. 
The author desired that his name should 
appear upon the title page as “ George L. 
Myers.” ‘The book was recently brought out 
bearing the title of “ Aboard the American 
Duchess." Before many days had elapsed 
after issue the publishers were informed 
that “ Aboard the American Duchess " was 
in reality identical with ‘*The Queen of 
Night,” a novel written by Mr. Headon 
Hill and published in London, save that 
“Mr. Myers” had changed the scene of ac- 
tion to New York. Thereupon the publishers 
sent an honorarium with explanations to 
Mr. Hill, who is well known in England 
and Australia as the author of “ Guilty 
Gold,” ‘‘ Zambra, the Detective,” and “‘ The 
Rajah’s Second Wife.” “The Queen of 
Night” is not copyrighted in this country, 
so Mr, Hill will probably feel gratified when 
he receives the unexpected message. The 
publishers have also issued the following 
notice that the American version of the 
novel may not be purchased under a mis- 
apprehension: 

“G. P. Putnam's Sons regret to have oc- 
ecasion to announce to the-reading public 
that the story recently published by them 
under the title of ‘Aboard the American 
Duchess,’ a story purporting to be the work 
of an American author who writes under 
the name of George L. Myers, is a plagiar- 
ism of a story published some years back by 
Mr. Headon Hill of London, entitled, ‘ The 
Queen of Night.’ Mr. Hill's material has 
been appropriated by the American writer, 
such appropriation constituting a wrong 
against the English author and his publish- 
ers, and also, of course, the American pub- 
lishers, who accepted as an original work 
the story ‘The American Duchess.’ The 
publishers are making this announcement in 
order to caution American readers against 
the purchase under a wrong impression, of 
the story issued under the title of ‘ Aboard 
the American Duchess.’ ” 


Of Interest to Society. 
Prentano’s have just published “ The Writ- 
ing Table of the Twentieth Century” by 
F. Schuyler Mathews, the well-known 
thor and artist. This publication should in- 
terest American society correspondents, as 
it is an authoritative and concise work on 
American Heraldry, Correct Form for Cards 
and Invitations, Artistic Die Cutting, En- 
graving and Writing Papers of the Lighest 
order. The artist author has elaborated his 
text with 400 original and beautiful illustra- 
tions, many of which are dainty suggestions 
for the decoration of writing paper, a:d has 
also included the heraldic blazone cf no less 
than five hundred and fifty American and 
English families, 


au- 


An Interesting Gift to Cornell. 
Mrs. Mary McArthur T. Tuttle, 
husband, the late Prof. Herbert Tuttle of 
Cornell University, was the author of 
‘* Frederick the Great,”’ has just presented 
to the Modern European Seminary Room of 
the Cornell Library an elaborate and inter- 
esting calendar for 19), It of 
twelve original studies in water colors made 
at various times 1876. Among the 
first is the reproduction of one of the fa- 
mous arches of the Santa Maria Novella in 
Florence. Another study is of the old pine 
on the Cornell campus and the Goldwin 
Smith stone bench. ,Another is a sketch 
made in 1876 of a room in the home of the 
Wends, in the Wald, Germany, whteh 
served as one of the illustrations to an arti- 
cle written by Prof. Tuttle for Harper's 
Monthly in March, 1877. The following in- 
scription accompanies the calendar: 

Presented on this first day of January. 
1M), to Cornell University, in honor of An- 
drew D. White, President Jacob Gould 
Sechurman Prof. George Lincoln Burr, all 
three of whom have worked assiduously 
during the last year of the century for 
Peace and Arbitration. 

Tt is the donor's desire 
endar kept on the same 
Prof. Tuttle's 
sented io the 


whose 


consists 


since 


Spree 


this cal- 
shelf with the late 
which pre- 
year. 


to have 
manuscripts, she 


university last 


New Books From 
Brothers & have just received 
wing books from Paris: Balzac’s 
L/ Etrangére,”” (second volume;) 
by of “ Amitie 
Lavedan'’s ‘La Valse,” Hu- 
>» Roux's ‘ Jacquou,”’ C. Pert’s ** Mar- 
4 De Tinseau's ‘ Mensonge 
entzon’'s ‘ Femmes d'Amérique,” 
Colporteur,” and 
These 
importations 
“Croquis de 
Bergerat’s 
Nouvelle 
Télégraphie 
Sunier’s “ L’ Au- 
Mathilde 
and an 
1800- 


Paris. 
Meye 
the follo 
“Lettres a 
“Le Dovte 


Amoureusé "'; 


co 


the author 


ants ‘“* Le 


aupas 
‘Gens de Lanoce,” 
ure the 
Brentano's: René 

d’ Orient,” 
Bois's 


Ohnei'’s 
hooks 
of 
France ct 
“Théitre,”’ Jules 
Douleur.”’ André 
Sans Fils,” L. Baudry 
tomobite Theorique et 
Serao’s “ La 


among recent 
Bazin's 
Emile 

“Une 
Broca’s “La 
de 
Pratique,” 
de Rome,” 
‘Le ThéAatre, 


Conquéte 
elaborate edition of 


1900,” 


A Series of Novelettes in Book Form. 


Young authors slow 
that available fiction, 
of words, lies at extremes—the story 
containing 8,000 to about 12,000 words and 
the novel of (0,000 words and upward. In 
that department known general fiction 
publishers can rarely be induced to accept 
manuscripts containing more than 15,000 
words than 60,000, unless the sub- 
ject treated contains features which will 
permit of its presented in a form 
other than that in which the common piece 
of fiction is usually published. Doubleday 


are not in 


learning 


in point number 


short 


as 


or less 


being 


& McClure Company are about to begin 


the: publication of a series of brief novels, 
the number of words of which fall with- 
in the hitherto prohibited amount. This 
series will particularly appeal to young 
writers not only because of the space that 
the novels must occupy, but because the 
stories accepted must also have some pre- 
tensions to literature. The first five novel- 
ettes already arranged for will bear the 
titles of ‘‘ Kela Bal, an Anglo-Indian Idyl,” 
by Charles Johnston; “ Captain Dieppe,” by 
Anthony Hope; “ An Eventful Night,” by 
Clara Parker; “ Bonnie Ben Cree,’ by Ar- 
thur W. Colton, and “A Christian but a 
Roman," by Maurus Jokal. The books by 
Johnston, Parker, and Colton are these au- 
thors’ first efforts, 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have in press for 
early publication a story of life at Yale by 
Richard Holbrook, entitled ‘ Boys and 
Men.” The tale concerns itself with the 
friendship of two students who love the 
same girl. Graphic pictures are given of 
undergraduate life at the University. 


“Red Pottage " is in its eighth edition. 


“David Harum’ is now selling in its 


four hundred and twenty-fifth thousand. 


D. Appleton & Co. will publish rext Fri- 
day a new novel by the author of “ Dr. 
Nikola's Experiment,” called ‘‘A Maker of 
Nations.” In it Mr. Guy Boothby pictures 
the adventures of the modern soldier of 
fortune. 


A new novelette by Anthony Hope, en- 
titled “Captain Dieppe,” will be published 
Feb. 22 by the Doubleday & McClure Com- 
pany in their Short Novel Series. 


“The Rebel,” a new novel by H. B. Mar- 
riott Watson, is in active preparation at 
Harper & Brothers, 


A third edition of Rider Haggard’s “ His- 
tory of the Transvaal” is announced by the 
New Amsterdam Book Company. 

What may be considered a pepular Dar- 
win will shortly be issued by the Maemillan 
Company under the title of ‘Man and His 
Ancestor,” by Charles Morris. 


Considering the interest that the prepara- 
tory schools have for many years excited 
among American educators, Prof, F. E. 
Bolton's book, *‘ The Secondary School Sys- 
tem of Germany,” published to-day by D. 
Appieton & Co., will call forth considerable 
comment. Particularly is this true from 
the fact that most of the critics of the 
American system have drawn their medels 
from German schools. 


“ Anthologie des Arts Decoratifs ” 
title of a new French work on 
decoration—leathers, porcelains, 
tapestry, vases, &c.--just 
Meyer & Co. from Paris. 


Cassell & Co, have just brought out a 
new American edition of ‘ Schilling’s Span- 
ish Grammar,” translated and edited by 
Frederick Zagel, 


is the 
interior 
flowers, 
imported by 


‘“‘The Harp of Life,” a musical novel by 
Miss Elizabeth Godfrey, author of ‘“ Poor 
Human Nature,” is in press at Henry Holt 
& Co.'s. It is said to be an intensely hu- 
man story of an episode in the life of the 
first violin of the orchestra at an English 
watering place. 

“Our Rarer British Breeding Birds,"”’ by 
Richard Kearton, author of ‘* Wild Life at 
Home,” is announced by Cassell & Co. 


Miss Johnston’s new story, “ To Have and 
To Hold,” which has been running as a 
serial in The Atlantic Monthly, and of 
which an entire edition of 25,000 has already 
been by the trade, will be pre- 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. next 


ordered 
sented by 
Saturday. 


Dr. H. J. O'Brier has written for G. P. 
Putnam's Sons a treatise on modern nurs- 
ing from the physician’s point of view. It 


is intended as a guidance for graduate and | 


student The book, which enti- 
tled ‘* Medical and Surgical Nursing,” also 
contains practical instruction in the art of 


nurses. is 


invalid cooking. 


The Macmillan Company is 
two notable books on primary 
“The Nervous System of the Child: Its 
Growth and Hea'th in Education,” by Dr. 


Francis Warner, and “ Picture Study in 


publishing 
education: 


| Elementary Schools,” by L. L. W. Wilson. 


| Edward Verrall Lucas. 


Henry Holt & Co. will publish next week | 


“The Fortunes of War," being a tale of the 
American Revolution, by Elizabeth N, 
row, and “The Open Road,” compiled 
This last is a collec- 
out-door poems by over sixty 


tion of 


| authors. 


A new volume of eseays “ Tsrafel,”’ 
bearing the title of “Ivory Apes and 


by 
Pea- 
cocks,” 
sels Company. The es ys have already re- 
ceived high praise from the London review- 
eras, 

G. P 
with E. 
elaborately 
Flora.” 


Putnam’s Sons have just arranged 
Schuyler Mathews to write an 
illustrated book on “ American 


Early in the Spring Meyer Brothers & Co., 
publishers and foreign booksellers, will re- 
from 1, Broadway to 26 West 


move 


| Thirty-third Street. 


The Macmillan Company will publish im- 
mediately *‘ A Short History of the Church 


in Great Britain,” by William Holden Hut- } 
} ton, examining chaplain to the 


Bishop of 


‘The Franco-German in press at 
the Macmillan Company, is a collection of 


Ely. 
War,” 


Bar- | 
by | 


has just been issued by the A. Wes- | 


essays by “German officers who took part 
in the war, edited and translated by Major 
Gen. J. F. Maurice, C. B. 


“In Friendship’s Guise,” by William Mur- 
ray Graydon, just from the press of Street 
& Smith, is a complication of artists’ 
studios, stolen pictures, love, and scheming 
villainy, all of which go to make up a plot 
which will appeal to the impressionable 
reader, and possibly to others, 


“ Under the Sjambok,” a tale of Boer bru- 
tality in the Transvaal, has just passed into 
a new edition at EB, P. Dutton & Co.'s, 


7. 

Apropos of the announcement made in 
these columns last week of a forthcoming 
book from the press of D. Appleton & Co., 
“Trusts and ths Public,” by Mr. George 
Gunton, reference may be made to a similar 
work by Prof. Richard T. Ely, which will 
shortly come from the Macmillan Company. 
This book will bear the title of ‘‘ Monopo- 
lies and Trusts,” and will begin with an ex- 
haustive analysis of the conception of mo- 
nopoly. Then follow chapters on classifica- 
tion and causes of monopolies, the law of 
monopoly price, limits of monopoly, and the 
permanence of competition, concentration 
of production, and trusts. Although the au- 
thor throughout reasons from a scientific 
basis, he does so with the underlying feel- 
ing that the final criterion of judgment 
must be the welfare of the people. 


BOSTON NOTES. 


BOSTON, Feb. 8.—Musicians and ethnolo- 
gists have about equal interest in “ Indian 
Story and Song in North America,”’ to be 
published by Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co. 
this month. The author, Miss Alice C. 
Fletcher, has studied the Indians through 
their women, learning in long hours passed 
in the guest's place things seldom told to 
strangers and never to white men. The 
book will contain thirty songs, some cere- 
monial, some legends, with their music. 
The labor involved in obtaining the music 
was very great, for the redman has none 
of the white man’s delight in self-revela- 
tion, and in this case he could not give 
much assistance except by repetition and 
by criticism of Miss Fietcher’s imitation of 
his strains. The intervals are strange, and 
there are some tones not to be exactly re- 
produced in our scale, and the rhythm is 
curious in the extreme. Miss Fletcher 
found the Indian ear very sensitive to the 
smallest error in rhythm, and the Indian 
conscience very tender on the point of ad- 
mitting perfection as long as any fault 
could be detected, but she succeeded in pro- 
ducing versions satisfactory to her critics. 
The stories differ in some details from those 
current in other tribes, and are related in 
unaffected fashion, 

The same firm will also publish “ The An- 
glo-Boer Conflict,”” by Mr. Alleyne Ireland, 
whose article on this subject, published, in 
the December ‘Atlantic, attracted so much 
attention. If it would give some account 
of the process by which such falsehoods as 
the tale of Lord Methuen’s insanity and 
the last cowardly slander on Gen. Wau- 
chope are imposed on the British and 
American press, it would be interesting to 
ecitors. Soth Lord ‘Wolseley and Gen. 
Wauchope’s wife deny that they received 
complaints of his chief from him, and Mrs. 
Wauchope displays much indignatiagn at the 
supposition that he would have written any 
thing of the sort, even in private letters to 
her. Some of the Transvaal millions not 
accounted for seem to be spent in Bis- 
marckian fashion. 

“Rembrandt,” the second volume in the 
Riverside Art Series, edited by Miss Es- 
telle M. Hurll, contains sixteen pictures, 
one portrait of 1640 in the British National 
Gallery. The photographs reproduced have 
been selected with great care, and have 
“come out" very well, showing textures 
and needlework and the setting of jewels, 
and delicate lines of facial expression in a 
really remarkable way. 

Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. have issued 
a cireular containing the denial of the 
Polish publishers of ‘‘ The Knights of the 
Cross’ that any complete form of the book 
has ever been printed in Polish. It does not 
seem as if anything but collaboration with 
an-American will give M. Sienkiewicz his 
own way in regard to the publication of his 
works. That device was twice tried suc- 
cessfully in the days of general stealing, 
and it might be useful now. 


Kipling’s Verse. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In your interesting editorial of Jan. 20 
the idea you evidently mean to convey is 
that Rudyard Kipling’s place as a puet is 
that of a general exponent of publie liter- 
ary taste. To a extent I admire 
Kipling’s verses, one of their chief recom- 
mendations to me being that, not requiring 
much thought, they are easily understood, 
and I am thankful he appeared to cause a 
reaction in the Browningesque wave that 
threatened to engulf the minor verse man- 
ufacturers; but you not think in these 

when the level of education 
refinement is far higher than at 
period of the world's 
highest admiration and praise 
awarded to whose 
not academic," mildly it, 
but extremely slangy? How many people 
who, after reading Kipling'’s verses once or 
twice, feel that they have found a friend? 
Is the volume loved and cherished? Does it 
appeal to the heart, or does it simply fire 
the Imagination? I think the majority of 
people who study Kipling will be found 
among school girls and who dearly 
love a stirring, bombastic declamation—oth- 


eertain 


do 
days, general 
and 
other 


any 
history, “ our 


be 
only 


should 
a man style is not 


as you express 


boys 


ers are careful to read his verses as regu- 
larly as they appear, but few quole him as 
a friend 

The gods that the generation en- 
throne will possibly be torn down by those 
that come after, only the fittest surviving— 
will Rudyard Kipling bear the wear and 
tear of time? If so, then is he truly great. 
IRENE CARTER. 
29, 1900. 


present 


Baltimore, Md., Jan 


.the different countries he has explored. 


ee 
ane Campbell, 102 Reservoir Avenue, Jersey 
ty, N. J.: “John Hassock, 105 Princeton Ave- 
nue, Jersey City, who asked Jan. 27 where he 
could get pictures illustrating machinery in use 
during the first fifty years of the present cen- 
tury can get what he wants if he will send to 
the Agricultural De rtment, Washington, D. C. 


He will receive for $2.50 a book showing the evo- 
lution and revolution of machinery.” ’ 


_—— 


“A. B.,"" Philadelphia: 
eae books of Kipling: 
ys,’ 


“What value have 
‘The Story of the Gads- 
published by A, H. Wheeler & Co., Alla- 
babad, in gray paper cover marked No. 2, In- 
dian Railway Library, ‘Soldiers Three.’ A. H. 
Wheeler & Co. Allahabad, 1890. Third edition. 
Lippincott’s Magazine for January, 1891, con- 
taining ‘The Light That Failed.’ " 


“The Story of the Gadsbys" has brought 
£2, £1 6s., and smaller sums at recent sales 
in London, The third edition of “ Soldiers 
Three” is worth little. The first edition, 
1888, brought $40 at Bangs’s Jan. 15. “ The - 
Light That Failed” is the first edition, and 
has a value of from $1 to $3. Sold with a 
full collection of Kipling books, it might 
bring more. 


E. L. Edgeriy, New York City: ‘* Has a copy of 
Mather’s ‘ Magnalia,’ London, 1702, in imperfect 
condition, any money value?" 


It is worth little. 


“A, L. R.,"" New York City: ‘ Will you 
kindly give me a sketch of Pai} Du Chaillu’s 
life?’ 

He was bern in New Orleans aay 31, 1888, 
and has traveled extensively in Africa, also 
in Sweden, Norway, Lapland, Finland, and 
other countries. Publications: ‘“* Explora- 
tions*end Adventures in Equatorial Africa,” 
“A Journey to Ashango Land,” “ Stories of 
the Gorilla Country,” ‘“ Wild Life Under 
the Equator,” “* My Apingi Kingdom,” “ The 
Country of the Dwarfs,”’ “ The Land of the 
Midnight Sun," “ The Viking Age,” “ Ivar, 
the Viking,” ‘“ The People of the Great 
African Forest,” ‘The Land of the Long 
Night,” &c. He has added many species of 
birds and mammals to the known zoology of 
His 
home is in New York. 

A, B. Macome, New York City: ‘' Will 
please inform me if John Forster, executor 


Charles Dickens, and author of his * Life,’ 
still Inving.’’ 


He died Feb. 2, 


you 
of 
is 


1876. 


H. C. Leahy, Philadelphia, Penn.: ‘‘ Will you 
be kind enough to tell me something of Samuel 
Warren, author of ‘Ten Thousand a Year,’ and 
what position that book occupied in the literary 
world? "’ 

Warren was born in Denbyshire in 1807, 
and died July 2), 1877. He studied medi- 
cine for a time, but is better known as a 
lawyer. He was a special pleader from 
1831 to 1837, was made a Q. C. in 1851, and 
was Recorder of Hull 1852-74. From 1856 
to 1859 he was M. P. for Midhurst, and from 
1859-77 was Master in Lunacy. He edited 
two editions of Blackstone, wrote much on 
political subjects, but is best remembered 
for his *‘ Passages from the Diary of a Late 
Physician,"’ 1852-38, three volumes, and his 
“Ten Thousand a Year,"’ i appeared 
anonymously in 1841. His “ :,"’ in five 
volumes, were published in 1854-55. “ Ten 
Thousand a Year" is still considered one of 
the world’s most notable novels. 


Wanted and to Exchange. 


Joseph Archer, care of Travelers’ Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn.; **I want to secure 
a copy of Edgar Saltus’s ‘ Imperial Purple,’ Chi- 
cago, 1893.’’ 

“xX. Y. Z.."’ 241 Emerson Place, 
NM:  ¥.2 ‘“*T would Ike to dispose of the fole 
lowing: Spencer's ‘Complete English Traveler,’ 
London, 1772, sixty large plates, fine condition; 
political cartoon by Paul Revere, ‘ The Able Doc- 
tor; or, America Swallowing the Bitter Draught,’ 
probably 1770; fine condition. Almanacs, ‘ Poce 
ket,’ 1781 to 1780; ‘ Weatherwise,’ 1782 to 1786; 
* George,” 1776, 1777, ’ 1780, and 1781; 
‘ Pickerstaft’s,’ 1769, 1774, 5, 1786, 1787, and 
1791; ‘ Clergymen’s,’ 1811; ‘ Clergyman’s Minor,’ 
1814; ‘ Farmers’ and Mariner’s,’ 1813; ‘ Farmers’,’ 
(Spcfford,) 1822; ‘ Brinckerhoff's,’ 1846; * London 
Illustrated,’ 1845; Roback’s ‘ Astrological,’ 1852; 
‘New York.’ (Wilcox,) IS70 and 1871; Leslie's 
*Comic,’ 1867, 1868, 1869, 1S74. Town and 
Country, 1813, 1814, 1817, 1821; Isaiah Thomas's, 
nearly every year from 1782 up to 1872. A large 
number of these are in very excellent condition. 
Many of the earlier ones contain interesting 
memoranda,"’ 


Brooklyn, 


17 
17 


Ala.: ‘‘I am 
Seven Wise Men of Greece.’ 


=. J. Pine, Mobile, 
ep a book called 


anxious to se- 
” 


Room 419, 5 Beekman Street, New 
** May I trespass on your kindness to 
way of getting a book containing 
‘coon’ incidents? ’’ 


‘Vv. B.” 
York City: 
put me in the 
negro jokes or humorous 

E. Rogers, 35 Hancock Place, New 
*“*T am looking a complete set of 
* Manuals’ of New York City.’’ 


York City: 
Valentine's 


for 


William A. lius, 210 Franklin Street, New 
York City? ‘‘ [ am anxious to tind an old book of 
poems entitled ‘ Leisure Hours at Sea,’ by Will- 
jam Leggett It was published about the year 


Jacksonville 
‘ Tale 


Ward, 

of Swift's 

works in 

Barcelona, 1502; 

Mendoza, Madrid, 
four volumes."’ 


Fla.: ‘‘I want to 
of a Tub,’ 1711, and 
Spanish: ‘Roman Civil Wars,’ 
‘ Deseription of the World,’ by 
1625; ‘Don Quixote,’ 1712, In 


Southall, 48 
have for sale, provided I 
files of the following 


Prof. James P. ¢ 
Geneva, N. Y.: “I 
am offered a fair price, 
newspapers: The Richmond (Va.) Enquirer for 
1804, 1805, 1809, 1812, 1818, ISI, 1821, 1822, 1823, 
1825, 1826, 1828, 1829, 1831, 1833, to 1844, (entire)— 
twenty-six volumes in all, some of them a little 
damaged, but most of them in firat-rate condition, 
and all of them apparently complete These files 
extend over the early part of the century at a 
time when a clique of politicians in Richmond 
made and unmade Presidents, and [ imagine they 
are quite valuable and rare I have, also, files 
of a number of other Richmond papers—such as 
The Virginia Argus from 1810 to IS14 


Park . Place, 


E. J. Sterling, 36 Garden Place, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.: ‘* Reeently, tm conversation about patriotic 
songs and odes, there came from somewhere in 
the are of memory these lines, viz.: 

‘Stand the ground, your own, my 

Will ye give it up to slaves’’ 


Whose are they 


braves; 


G. H. Barker, 360 West One Hundred and Six 
teenth Street, New York City ‘I have an old 
letter dated Pas Pas, 1859, but cannot locate the 
place I think it must have been a smal! village 
in the central part of New York State. Can you 
give me the full nan f the Commission and Al- 
ternate from Alaska to the World's Fair at 
Chicago? "’ 


Mrs. Laura 8S Data, Long Beach, Pacific 
County, Washington: Where will I find a poem 
ealle? ‘A Man's Woman”?’ It contains this line: 
‘She is not fair—the woman that | love—nor 
wise.’ "’ 


Braddock Avenue 
‘Francis Brown?’ 

stanza reads: 
‘And one spoke low but clear, 
ilthough there long hath been 
Much cause f joubt and change between; 
1 neither striv w fear, 
For the sow toil hat 
And she loves that 
Hath as return, 


Edward J. Allen 
Penn.: ‘* Who 
* Friends?’ "’" On 


Pittsburg, 
Who wrote 


I have a friend 


a time of 
not—yet 
as the stars 


shea » 
believes, 
and leaves, 


ure . 
sure 


Mrs. E. Hillabrand, 53 West One Hundred and 
Thirty-first Street, New York City: ‘‘ I want to 
dispose of a book entitled ‘ Essays, Civil, Moral, 
Literary, and Political, Written after the manner 





the eelebrated Marquis 
edition, Worcester, 
March, 1707."" 


of M. De Montayne by 
D'Argenson,’ first American 
Mass., Thomas, Son & Thomas. 


Miss E. M. Browning, 19 East Eighty-ninth 
Street, New York City: ‘I would like to sell a 
set of the * Library of the World's Best Litera- 
*ture,’ edited by Charles Dudley V er Prac- 
tically new Thirty volumes in cloth.”’ 


Henry Parel 207 Hundred and Sev- 
enth Stre Ne York City: ‘' I offer Appleton’s 
t World,’ thirty parts—as issued—per- 

ition, in exchange for books, or for sale 


West One 


d tT West One Hundred and Sixth 
Street, > k City. ‘1 will sell or exchange 
Warner's ary of the World’s Best Litera- 
ture r volumes, and Balzac’s * Works,’ 
translated y Miss Wormeley, in forty volumes, 
publishe I Ltoberts Brothers."’ 
Tynan, # Jacks on Street, Paterson, 
have to exchange Froissart’s ‘ Chroni- 
edition, Macmillan; Mrs. Browning's 
*Aurora Leigh illustrated, and ‘ The Story of 
Ida," Mosher's edition, as issued 1 want the 
follow'ng ‘rcy’s ‘ Reliques*; ‘ Mrs. Leices 
ter’s Sch by Lamb; Froissart’s *‘ Chronic 
old edition rs. Browning's ‘ Poems,’ first 
tions; * Eulog f Richard Jefferies,’ by t 
Longman n & Co.; Andrew Lang’ 
English editions.’ 


Tal 


Helena M 
Mm. d.9.""1 


eles,’ Globe 


Ltooks 


Dayton, Cattaraugus Coun 
‘The Geneak the 
and Haven Families in 


William i 
ty, 2 : Vanted, 


‘onklin, 


1,222 M: n Avenue, 
nt to se books: Waller's 
London, 1604; Jose p yh Lutler’s * Analogy 
n, n > ( 2 Boyle's * Free 
into the Vt | “ Notion of 
atherine Crowe’ ‘ Night 
Nature, or Ghosts and Ghost Seers ew 
fork, St) ul * Fac Simile Copy of Washing- 
ton's Aecour Expenses during the Revolu- 

tionary War,’ Brooklyn, , 

simund (. Preiss, 41 Liber 
< City tesire to purcha books in 

and German referring to 
Empire of Maximi n Mex- 
ifters of n ) at lowest 


Street, 


rench 


Milford nn . desire 
ving | . i jerman 
P 1 Ind, two 
“Kt inkhe) 
aul ~Theraple Leip- 
er * Homoeopath 
1845; also a cop} 
Sunday Readings,’ 


xl condition.’ 


tod 
Yahr's 
vol- 


ten,’ Leip- 


Leip 
Histor in 
ind ing 


and funeral 
framed, I 
tumps, 


hur.drede 
ffer 
f th 
“Mido xt 


New 


442 West 
We will ex 
G77-S61, ISHO-08: * Jude 
Publis Weekl vol 
miss *To Date,’ vol 


sixth 


the 


su 
umes oy, six numbers 
urine Mlle, New Yerk,' 1-10; * Bach 
Nos, 1 and 2; * ‘N r 
nearly complete; uth,’ 
rank Leslie's’ and : Harper s Week- 
beginning of the Spanish war to 
ntury volumes 27-32; * Literature,’ 
early numbers ‘International Stu early 
volumes Criterion,’ N u3. and about 1,000 
American poster . iese we will take yple 
. ip took,’ * Philist * Bibelot,’ 
* irda,’ Bookman * Pour 
at to Eat,’ Truth in toston,’ 
Creme ‘Lark Aln ISOS ; 
Diners,’ or any of the maga 
Sue works 


hers’ 


277-314, 


ym, Lansingburg, N. Y ~~ 
1 quantity of old documents relating 
i Rensselaer Counties, which once 
a man who had held eleven official 
1 tt latter county in the early part of 
entury No one has touched them 
seventy-five years, and they are in a 
preservation. Among them is a com- 
\djutant, issued to the owner of these 
sned in a bold, clear hand by 
n, our first Governor. It bears the 
the State, and * passed the Secre 
June 4, 1787. Another commission 
Revenue for Northern New Y 
me man, is signed by 
*, with hundreds more, 
maition.’* 


wish 


ree rrnest Chamberlain Room 141, 19% 
Broadw New York City **T am anxious to 
obtain mnd-hand copies, in od condition, of 
the following Tauchnitz no Preble’s *‘ His- 
tory e Flag,’ Sherburne’s ‘Life of John 
Paul . . 


ea, 626 South Broad Street, Phila 
I wish to buy V« and 4 
‘History of the People of the 
and Matthew Arnold's ‘ Pesays 
and second epies Must be 


Criticism fir 
nl condition.'’ 


Markoe, 24 Elizabeth Street, Tarrytown, 

Wanted—' Genealogy of the Hartman 

a small book, abgut Itmo. State price 
sondition.”’ 

Rey. CC. R. Bre dhe: id, Eagleville, 

suld Ike to dispose of my 

lia, Vol. L to XVI, and Annuals from 

to 1800, for $2.50 a volume. Cloth, In good 

condition Including two indexes."’ 


Penn. : 
American En 


E. G. White, 110 
mond, Indiana a 
ef fiction for 


South Ninth 
will exchange 
second volume of 
Music,’ by Thomas Busby, London, 1819, I also 
wish to obtain a copy of the ca gue of por- 
traits of Lincoln, issued by the Grolier Club in 
Spring of 1899,"" 


Street, Rich- 
modern work 
‘History of 


L. Wintner, 210 Ross Street, Brooklyn, WN. ¥.: 
“I want to cure a copy of Kipling’s Absent 
Minded Beggar’ in pamphlet form; first printed 
as a three-page broadside, &c., tn London.’ 

H. Hendricks, Kingston, N. Y.: “T 
thirty-five volumes of ‘ Scientific Ame 
1867 to 1883, neatly and securely stitche< 
cut, with index. Will exchange for Standard 
or Centery Dictionary, or Standard 
Poets, or current new books."’ 

Frank H. Severance, 179 Washington Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y¥.: ‘' I want the first edition of Sea- 
ver’s ‘ Jife of Mary Jemison,’ Canandaigua, 1824; 
lénus W. Miller's * Notes of an Exile,” &c., Fre- 
donia, 1846, and anything relating to Fort Niag- 
ara."" 

T. J. Burton, 44 East Tenth Street, New York 
City: ‘' I desire to borrow or purchase for repro- 
duction, photographs, engravings, or prints of 
former clergymen and prominent members of the 
old churches of this city, also of the old church 
buildings. Some of your readers may be in pos- 
session of one or more of those referred to above 
and I would be glad to hear from them. I have 
for sale a copy of the ‘Photographic Art Jour- 

nal,’ volume IT., 1851, and also ‘ The Noon Day 
Prayer Meeting “of the North Dutch Church,’ by 
the Rev. Talbot W. Chambers, 1858."’ 


B. C. Basil, 106 West Fifty-ninth Street, New 
York City: ‘' Where can I purchase the book en- 
titled ‘Me and Chummie,’ written by Coyne 
Fletcher and published by Sterling Publishing 


Company of Chicago in about 18090 or 18917" 


Mrs. Raymond, 52. West Ninety-second Street, 
New Ycrk City: “1 have for sale twelve volumes 
of eerere edition of Cooper's novels, illus- 
trated by Darley, 1850; ‘The Prairie,’ ‘ Wyan- 
dotte,’ ‘ Last of The Mohicans, * * Ploneers,’ ‘ Lio- 
nel Lincoln,’ ‘Headsman,’ ‘Red Rover,’ ‘ The 
TEs L were Witch,’ ‘ The Bravo," ‘Sea Lions,’ 
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It has been a aia week in the New York 
art world, and in fact in all the American 
cities, particularly those of the Eastern 
where artists, auctioneers, and 
dea'ers, as well as club art committees have 
come to believe that the Winter months 
are these best fitted for art displays and 
sales. This belief has, however, a tendency 
to crov’d .oo many events and incidents of 
importance in too short a period of time, 
and the art lover and student finds an em- 
barressment of interest, while the artist 
and his work often suffer from lack of time 
for tho ough study and appreciation. 

*,* 

The week in 
Sale of the 
of modern 
Austin H. 


Hall on 
and 


New York has brought the 
unusually little collection 
French owned by Mr. 
King of Providence at Chickering 
night, the opening of small 
exhibitions of 

work—namely, of pictures by George 
Jr., at the Clausen Gallery, by D. W. 
at the new Montross Gallery, at Fifth 
Avenue and Thirty-fifth Street, of water- 
colors by Henry Plympton Spaulding, a 
Boston artist, at the Klackner Gallery, and 
of eight portraits by H. Siddons 
Knoedler Galleries. There 

addition to these 
displays, the and pri- 
the paintings and art objects 
belonging to the late Henry Hilton, which 
are still on view at the American Art Gal 
leries, and which are to be sold next week 
at auction at Chickering Hall gal 
leries. The private view and dinner of the 
Architectural League at the Fine Arts Gal- 
leries on Thursday afternoon evening, 
the monthiy the 
interes 
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and 


interest and otherwise 


seems that 
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decide on holding a d 
ahead without 
other 
sales, &« 

nounced 
their 


or de 


they should go any 
reference to 


views, 


events, press or 


that may have been an- 
they were 
public Still, as this individual 
s, after all, most injurious to 
those who indulge in it, it perhaps, be 
more advisable to let them work out 
retribution. There is no punishment 
imagined to fit this 
and displays to- 


before ready to muke 


plans 


may, 
their 
own 
that 
crime of 
gether 


at present can be 
jumbling art sales 
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tion of 


Halleran, 
ind art 


late whose enor- 


antiques »ybjects 
Knick 


was 


Auction 
the 
that 
was 
collection a tenth part 
that of the late M. Spitzer 
but Halleran was known io pretty 
every collector in America, end his 
Plushing, L. L., much a 
show place as a business Mr. Hal- 
leran was born in Flushing in ‘S44. He 
began to purchase antiques when te 
twenty-five old. On one of 
driving trips, which have 
over Island, he 
curious old object as 


the *rhbocker 

week, 
aler in these 
has known. 
as famous, nor his 
as valuable as 
of Paris, 
nearly 


sold at 
this 
famous de 


wus 


Rooms probably most 
this 


not 


objects 


- = 
country Of course, he 


house at was as 


place. 


was 
years his leng 
famous all 
bought a 
a *peculation, and he 
ime so much interested in the subject of 
antiquities that he read all hooks on 
it that he could get hold of, 
determined to engage in 

his regular occupation. In 
time Mr, Haileran 
such an extensive 
more often to 


become 
Long one day 
bec: 
the 
and 
the 


afterwards 
business as 
the course of 
the owner of 
that he sold 
private buy- 
memory, and 


became 
business 
lealers than to 
ers. He had an extraordinary 
never kept a record of any transaction. He 
is said never to have missed a sale of old 
furniture in Long Island thirty-five 
years, no matter how far or 
place of stle might be. 
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duriog 


inaccessible the 


The old dealer claimed the privileges of a 
character’”’ ‘n his later years. He would 
never attend to a visitor or prospective 
tomer unless he felt in the humor. 
of visitors from Buffalo once 
Flushing solely in order to 
tion. 

in the 


cus- 
A party 
traveled to 
his 
He sent word down that he 
humor to talk to them, 
must come seme other day. He re- 
on being informed that they had 
come all the way from Buffalo, and made 
sales to them, but visitors from 
ork were frequently refused per- 
mission to look over the collection. Mr. 
Halleran was well known to the artists 
who live in the neighborhood of Flushing. 
The eale of his collection has resulted in 
only moderate prices, though the auetion 
room was crowded each afternoon. The 
last portion of the collection will be dis- 
persed to-day. 


see collec- 
was not 


and that 
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At their monthly meeting in January the 
members of the Sculpture Society proposed 
various city improvements that have at- 
tracted considerable attention and newspa- 
nt since. At the coming monthly 
meeting on Feb. 13 the subject to be con- 
sidered is ‘‘ Colossal Civic Monuments for 
New York and Its Environs." Nine sculp- 
tors have been selected to design monu- 
ments or some monumental treatment for 
as many sections of Greater New York or 
its immediate neighborhood. The designs 
will be shown by means of lantern slides, 
and each sculptor will read a paper briefly 
explaining his suggestion. The sculptors se- 
lected and sections of the city allotted to 
each are as follows: Mr. Philip Martint, 
Morningside Park; Mr. Charles H. Niehaus, 
Fort George; Mr. W. QO. Partridge, Bor- 


| man, 


| Ye this morning. 
| play 





ough of Brooklyn; Mr. F. Wellington Ruck- 
stuhl, the Palisades; Mr. George T. Brew- 
ster, Staten Island; Mr. Johannes Gellert, 
Governors Island; Mr. F. C. Hamann, Bor- 
the Bronx; Mr. Isidore Konti, 
Morris Park: Mr. Augustus Luke- 
Fort George Park. Preceding the 
presentation of the plans and personal pa- 
pers as above, a selection of the principal 
monuments of Eurepe will be shown by 
means of a stereopticon. 
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ough of 
Mount 


There will 
368 Fifth 
hibition of 


open at the Avery galleries, 
Avenue, on Monday next an ex- 
twenty-eight oils, six drawings, 
twelve reproductions in color of original 
works, four bas-reliefs, a bronze bust, a sil- 
ver wedding cup, and a small bronze figure 
by Elihu Vedder, the artist and illustrator. 
The exhibition will continue to and through 
Feb. 24. It time since Mr. Vedder 
has shown any work in New York, and the 
coming display will undoubtedly attract 
widespread interest. 
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The 
an interesting 
during the 
of Admiral 
pictures for 


Union League Club of Brooklyn had 
little exhibition in its rooms 
week in honor of the visit there 
Dewey, composed of nearly 100 
the most part by American 
artists. Among the American artists repre- 
sented were Carleton Wiggins, Childe Has- 
sam, Robert C. Minor, Henry W. Ranger, 
Bruce Crane, J. H, Dolph, H. Bolton Jones, 
Heward R. Buller, Frederick W. Kost, and 
Paul D. Dessar, J. C. Gazin, Gabriel 
Seraud, and Puvis de Chavannes 
the prominent of the foreign 
painters represented The pictures were 
well lected by the club's Art Committee, 
composed of Warren E. Gill, 
Chairman; Elihu William C, Pate, 
H. B. Masters, William J. Gilpin, William 
B. Mead, and Henry Batterman, 
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tially a Sentiment and 
America in her 
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appreci 
values 
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more t 
To the 
sympathy he 
refined sense of 
and knowledge of the 
which make his completed 
and thoroughly 
the effects of dawn or 
those periods of the year 
waning Winter feels the first bre 
vancing Spring, or the late 
Winter. He delights 
the sharp, clear 
landscape, of the 
and flaunting hues of flower, 
woedlands, and fields. The paint 
ings in the present well selected 
will appeal to individuals in diverse 
To the writer the most poetical and the 
best exemplars of the artist's technique and 
feeling are the “ Daybreak,” “ Twilight 
Early Spring,” ‘* Winter—Central Park,” 
‘Harvest Time—Sunset,”” which has 
touch of Monet; “‘ Salt Marshes," “ Dawn,” 
‘*New Bedford Harbor,” “ Evening—June,” 
“ Harbor Lights,” “ Springtime,’ the clear 
aired and delightful ‘“ Pasture,” ‘* Star- 
Night,’ ‘Autumn Evening,” and The 
Meadow— Morning.’ The very titles of 
these paintings ¢ a good idea of the gen- 
eral character of the exhibition. 
they emphasize the artist 
once given him of * America’ 
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expression 
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color 
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The Black and White Club opens its sec- 
ond annual exhibition in the sculpture 
room at®the Fine Arts Galleries to the pub- 
A press view of the 
was given yesterday. There-are 
of which the more notable 
famil- 
skillful 


dis- 
120 
works hung, are 
the several large original drawings, 


iar through reproductions by that 


| and clever draughtsman and illustrator, A. 


of these are “ Jeal- 
*“ Confidences,” ‘‘ Day Dreams,” “ A 
and “A Recital.”” Among 
other striking works are Charles E. Proe- 
tor’s “Girl in a Daisy Field,” which has 
both sentiment and refinement of color; 
Ellen Starbuck's good figure piece, “ Girl 
with Rabbits "; a charming and well-lighted 
landseape by W. C. Fitler, and “ The Her- 
ring Fishers,’ a good marine by C. Myles 
Zollier. 
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ousy,” 
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has recently 
statues of Abrabam Lin- 
Farragut, which were 
shown last week in plaster at the recently 
closed Academy exhibition, cast in bronze 
by the “Cire perdue’’ process at the Ro- 
man Bronze Works, in Forsyth Street. A 
private view of the statues was given on 
Monday last, The “lost wax’ 
by which these works were reproduced, 
been particularly, successful, and those who 
viewed them on Monday were very enthu- 
elastic regarding them, 
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LIGHT BOOKS. 


Mr. Markham Speaks on That 
Topic Before the Pook- 
sellers’ League. 


* Bo he 
Abstract of His Speech, Wntitled Books and t 
Light They Have Given Me," Made at 
the League’s Annual Dinner at the 
Aldine Club, on Feb. 


I have been requested to toych upon 
books, but in the limited time at our dis- 
posal I can do so only as a swallow touches 
upon the water, as a swallow might touch 
upon the ocean. Life is embosomed in mys- 
tery. Our very words have their mysteries. 
There is a mystery attached to the mean- 
ings of words which gives them a subtle 
individuality. Such words as “ gentleness, 
“smoothness,” and ‘“so/tness” have & 
resihency of sound that adds immeasurably 
to their meaning. But this is only one of 
the many mysteries by which we are sur- 
rounded and which we lose by reason of 
their familiarity. Their very closeness pre- 
vents our seeing them. I was once asked 
whether I believed in the existence of an- 
other world. I said that I was old fogy 
enough to believe that there was another 
world. My questione: asked me to tell him 
where that other world was. I replied that 
I would try to do so if he would first tell 
me where this world is. 

Then, too, the arts are - of mysteries. 
It is a wonderful mystery that by means of 
the arts of printing and of painting we can 
seize men’s souls and photograph them; 
that we can send out our thoughts into all 
lands and into the ages that are to follow. 
In the days of Nineveh men transmitted 
their thoughts by carving upon bricks and 
stones; later came the papyrus of the Egyp- 
tians, and now in our days we have paper. 
These mediums of communication help to 
make possible the immortality of the race. 

What is it that makes some books live? 
I am inclined to ‘place much importance 
upon style. There are tricks of style and 
certain modes of expression in the great 
books which make men loath to let them 
die. For instance, fragments of Sappho's 
poetry which have come down to us have 
a charm of style which will make them 
outlive empires, as will the writings of 
Horace and of Homer. All of these are 
characterized by certain tricks of style 
which add a value independent of their 
matter. The other kind of books that live 
are the epoch-making books, and of such 
we have an instance in the works of Adam 
Smith, the great metaphysician and polit- 
ical economist. 


If I should answer an inquiry as to the 


books that have interested me, it would be | 


to give a catalogue of my 
the old and forgotten 
books, some of the religious books, littl 
read in these days, have been of great in- 
terest to me. I have loved to read the Ve- 
das of the Aryans, that race which has 
been called the fountain of civilization. 
This race, struck by the spirit of travel, 
has spread progressiveness and a love of 
learning over Europe. In the Vedas is 
found the highest expression of their po- 
etry. Here is a book of sacred songs, in 
many ways reminding one of the Hebrew 
poetry of the Old Testament. 

To those who are fond of poring over 
volumes of forgotten lore, I would say, “‘ 
a book-lover, but not a book-sot."’ Some 
of my friends who call themselves book- 
lovers, but who are so wrapped up in their 
libraries that they interest and touch 
with the present day world, I have come 
to look upon as book-sots. 

Among the little read books of antiquity 
there the Egyptian Book of the Dead, 
a book of morals in which we find many 
questions similar to those in parts our 
Scriptures. I remember that one of these 
put the reader “Hast thou’ ever 
stopped running water?" ° 

Coming further down the 
mention Confucius and Men The great 
doctrine that the former gave to the world 
fs that of equilibrium He taught the eter 
nal fitness things, the harmony the 
universe, and the duty of man in adjusting 
his actions to the universal laws. Mencius, 
one of his and expounders, and 
also a great philosopher, teaches men to 
keep and cultivate the child heart, and in 
this regard his teachings similar to 
those of Je 
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human 
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and an important ena. but this is not the 
whole object for which we live and strive. 
Ovr efforts our attempts in Hife, are in 
themselves resalts. 
forts upon our charactet are certain and 
importart, whether they have been seeming 
faslures or crowned with apparent success. 
I believe that effort transcends achieve- 
ment. 

Tennyson, in contrast to Browning, seems 
to feel continually the. presence of the uni- 
versal laws, while the latter is absorbed 
with thoughts of effort and passion. Emer- 
son is a champion of individuality, In his 
eyes every man stands for his own individ- 
ual self; every man stands upon his own 


bottom. Hugo I take to be the greatest | 


man ever produced by France. 
the standard of conscience. 
greatest work, “‘ Faust,’’ he shows that it 
is not sufficient to possess culture, but 
teaches that man must live and serve for 
the common good. 

What do I get from all these great teach- 
ers of mankind? What have their writings 
taught me? Summing all up in a very few 


He upholds 


words, I find that all great poetry is a help | 


to. the human race in its search for en- 
lightenment, and that it is all for the com- 
mon good. I find humanity the same in all 
ages and places. Literature I find to be 
that which breaks down national prejudice, 
bringing the races together in brotherhood. 

I find that the essence of religion is in 
all the ages and everywhere the same, and 
that all the great religions partake of the 
truth, and that the highest expression of it 
is to be found in the Christian religion. 


A Fearless Expert. 
He was mild-mannered and received me 
in the most courteous way. He was a very 


busy man, and he showed me a long table | 
further | 


cvvered with books. Without any 
preamble he set to work. He opened a 
parcel, which contained a number of vol- 
umes, bound and unbound. ‘hey all looked 
brand new. Some had tag 
them, on which was 
Copy." 


a 


printed “ Advance 


There was a boy at one end of the room 


busily employed in cutting the strings tied 
around the packages of A young 
lady who was running a typewriter left 
her machine. lit a gas stove, and put on a 
kettle of water, which came to 
full boil. Next, the gentleman at the table 
took a book at random, ran his fingers over 
the pages without even so much as look- 


books. 


soon 


ing at the contents, then coolly broke the | 


back of the volume and tore out several 
leaves. One was from the beginning, onc 
from the middle, and the last from the 
conclusion. The young lady then placed 
several large tea cups on the table. 

The gentleman crumpled up the 
torn out as described, and put them into a 
cup. The lady assistant poured on the boil- 
ing water. The Stirred up 
with a teaspoon until the paper was in a 
pulp. The infusion was thorough, ‘The fluid 
was allowed to settle for few momeats, 


contents was 


a 


and then the gentleman, bending over the 


cup, sniffed the decoction, and next, using 
the spoon, tasted it. Then he said: 
“Through long experience, I have found 
this method as giving the best, the quick- 
est appreciation of books. Celerity, as you 
must understand, is everything in this par- 
ticular business. A public must ne ver 
wait.” Here he paused, intent on his work 
Presently he continued: 

‘I am (he the cup with 
his spoon) “that this is a romance of ad- 
venture. There is something in the color 
like of beef. It must be, then, 
fiction of the materialistic, not of the spir- 
itual, kind, 
it, which 
euous pistol shooting. 
in the 
are of 
have 
will 


positive tapped 


extract 
Certainly there is salpetre in 
gunpowder and promis 
A trifle of mustiness 
flavor indicates that the 
the seventeenth ce ntury. 
only followed the smell of it 
give me the period 
romance, 


means 


incidents 
far I 
Tasting 
this 


So 


exact of 


action takes in the 


IV. of 
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place time of Henry 
France 
assures 
4 particularly romance 
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that 


give 


exciting 
of 


the 


faintest flower is con- 


a pretty 


orange 
ing there is 


thi 


vine 
I shall 
notice 

Then the 
from a 
I noticed, 
narrow 


love episode 


romance a favorable 


gentleman tore out more leaves 


thinner volume Thi 

prettily bound 
in it. The 
same, 

the 


lixivium 


smaller and 


book, wus 


was a ribbon treatment 
was precisely the 
* Here,” 


most 


said gentleman, “is an al 
mizht 
He 


possibly 


inodorous such 


as 
when hay was boiled.” toyed 
“ The 
than the 
flavor- 
olume of poetry 


with the spoon 


palate is 
sensitive nose. I 
of 


rs 


weak 
Now, vé 


hortus-siccus but very 


course it is a* 


must act either as a stimulant or as an 


Poetry either excites or it bring $ 
comes reflection. This de 
ny. -3 } be 

I shall most unhesitatingly declare 
the unworthy public at- 
on, we here?” 


emollient 


repose; with rest 


coection is wishy-was am sor 


poems of 
Now, 
the 


ire 
what have 
book 


closely printed 


tent 


in hand was a ponder 
I noticed 


tough and hard 


This time 


ous one and that 


leaves wt exceedingly 
The 


approached 


re 
fresh cup were 
At 


contents of a 
the 


seemed 


to tear. 
to expert's 
entleman to be strangely 
The steam from the hot fluid must 
There fumes, 


quality. I 


nose once 


the af- 
fected. 
entered his eyes. were 


ipparently, of an erosive saw 


trickling down his 
to hi 
too, that he rather 
the sper his 
ctually apply 
Now 


ertainly 
cheeks He was 
handkerchief. IT 
wht pt 
What h 
tip of hi: 
howled with pa 
vitriol pure,” he 
My lips blistered, 
mouth 


of pain, 


forced use pocket 
noted 
hrank itting on to 
mouth 


only 


lid was to 


the tongue to the fluid 


he in 
erled * Rank pol- 
ith on 


lanced 


are my tee 


my excoriated!" He 
round the roor 
‘Whose bock is it? 


my curiosity had 


i his anguish 
What is it 


better 


about?”’ 


got the of my so- 


lieltude. 


His speech was not very clear, but he 


The results of our ef- | 


In Goethe's | 


of paper in | 


the 


leaves | 


I find garlic; most positively the | 


Its spiciness, an admixture | 
me that it Is 


There | 
| what 
be | 


| times.” 


| iees 
appreciate | 


| the gentleman 
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Important New Books 


“ They are Extremely Entertaining.’’—London Times. 


The Recoll 


ections of 


Sir Algernon West 


(Formerly Private Secretary to lr. Gladstone.) 


66 [' sparkles throughout with 


witty anecdotes and repartees, 


and is one of the most entertaining books of its kind. 


Sir Algernon has many a good anecdote to relate of the men 


who were prominent half a century ago. 


iniscences of Gladstone have 
Tribune. Crown 8vo, with 


The Hitherto Unidentified 
Contributions of 


W. M. Thackeray 
to “Punch” 


“A volume which will be found essential to 
all Thackeray collectors.’’—New York Times. 
Uniform with the “Biographical Thackeray.” 

illustrated. $1.75. 


| His personal rem- 
a distinct value.”—Chicago 


portraits, $3.00. 


New and Enlarged Edition, 


Briton and Boer 


This comprehensive hand-book of 
the South African situation is brought 
absolutely up to date by three addi- 
tional papers. With new portraits, 
profusely illustrated, map, $1.25. 


A STORY OF POLITICS IN KENTUCKY. 


The Kentuckians 


By John 


Fox, Jr. 


The action of this thrilling story reminds one irresistibly of the turn af- 
fairs have lately taken in Kentucky. As a novel, it has been pronounced 
by the Chicago Times-Herald, “ full of vigor, of spirit, and of color”; and 


the Critic called it “well worthy of 
much discussed American literature.” 


Post 8vo. 


Illustrated. 


the attention of the students of our 


"$1.25. 


The Haworth Bronte’ 


With Introductions by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


JANE EYRE, SHIRLEY, and VILL 


Now ready: 


ETTE. Illustrated in Photogravure 


Bound in green and gold cloth, per volume $1.75. 


The First American. 
By LeiLA HERBERT. A graphic account of 
Washington’s private life. Illustrated, Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2.00, 


Men With the Bark On. 


By FREDERIC REMINGTON. Stories of rough 
life, told with characteristic effect. Illustrated 
by the author. Cloth, $1.25. 


“* The Novel of the Decade.’’ 


Red Pottage 


By Mary Cholmondely. 

“It has the qualities which make an 
enduring success. The most notable nov- 
el of the past year.”—New York Tim:s. 

Seventh Edition, $1.50, 


The “Becky Sharp” Edition of Vanity Fair 


By W. M. THACKERAY. 


With 48 Pictures from the 


play of BECKY 


SHARP as produced by Mrs. Fiske. Ornamental Buckram, $2.50. 


Mr. Crockett’s New Novel. 


Kit Kennedy 


By S. R. Crockett. 

“ Full of dramatic surprises. There 
are tears in it, and smiles, and now 
and then a genuine heart leap.”’— 
Boston Transcript. 

Illustrated, $1.50, 


W 


SP 


The Love of Parson Lord, 


And Other Stories. By Mary E. 
ritten in Miss Wilkins’s best 


WILKINS. 
vein. Ilus- 


trated, Cloth, $1.25. 


The Nerve of Foley, 


And Other Railroad Stories. By F. H. 
EARMAN, Ten exciting tales of the rail. I 


lustrated, Cloth, $1.25. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. 


\lso Publishers of Harper's Magazine, 


the 
an unpar- 


spluttered out: ‘I know enough about 
thing. It is a religious polemic of 
alleled acridity. A microscopical jnvestiga- 
tion of the that the glaze 
of it had That terrible 
book has spoiled my for 
to come. You may now understand 
are the risks I run. In the pursuit of 
calling I been poisoned 


would show 
into, 
business 


cup 
been eaten 
some 
weeks 
my have many 
my serv- 
to an apothecary in search of 
but the lady had 
ready some simple restoratives. I left them 
inquiries. I was 

not to the ability 
but fully assured of his fear- 
ind I felt the terribl 
had to face in the fulfillment of 


I suppose I cought to have offered 
ing 


emollient, 


ing 
some young 
making no further 
fled, however, only as 
l 

less 


deals 


duties 


ness, pity for or- 


he 


ht 
hi 





Work at the Public Library. 


Bulletin of the New York Public 
Astor, Lenox, and Tilden Founda- 
just published for the month of De- 
last, the number of readers for De- 
was 10,644, the total for the last six 
having been 54,701. As to the vol- 
d for the last six months, the 
shows an increase of over 
d with last ye A 


satis- 


In the 
Library, 
tions, 
eember 
cember 
month 
onsulte 


200 O10 


umes ¢ 
count 
82,000 when compare ir, 
this 


- There 


is most 


character 
now 


statement of 
the shelves of 


s of 


factory are on 
the Ast ind Lenox building 
and to readers 4 
and 120,496 pamphlets. There 


The largest 


Y the library 


available volumes 
are yet 52,600 
pieces to be catal yrued acces- 
of books during 1899 were in works on 
sociology, and education 
numbered 12,671. With a total acces- | 
of volumes, it has been found 
necessary to fill up the alcoves at the Astor 
building. Alcove privileges, therefore, can- 
not be further granted until the new build- 


sions 
law, economics, 
These 


sion 37,056 


a 
| age 


Harper's Weekly, and Harper's Bazar. 


ANY ONE 


IF YOU KNOW 3"; 


them to write for a free specimen copy of 


who ts 
Poetry, tell 
the monthly 


Magazine of Poetry, New York City. 


ing can be 
tractors in 
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The 
the 
new 


occupied work of the con- 


re moving 
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library, is more 
In the Bulletin 
the Loyalist Papers 
English Government 
the 
At 
writter 
Protects 
possession of the Ne 
will be ith interes 
written by Cromwell to John 
The Oct. 2 
tells of the t diffi 


Dy re 


reservoir 


building 


and 


for the 


than half completed. 
there is a 


conti 


nuatioa of 
From 1775 to 1782 the 
to the R 


paid toyalists 


enormous total of £863,057 


present when there is so much bei 


of 
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about Cromwell, a the 


y's, the original of which is 
York Public 
The letter 
Cotton of 


1651. 
ultye 


the 
“Ww Library, 
read wa 


Ros- 
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ton. date ts 


Cromwell 
‘ greate in our en- 
gagement in Scotland 
doe with some 
Godly, but 

Subtilitye of 


the 


ason we haus 
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weaknesse, 


to 
thinke) 
the 

ts 


who were verily 
through 
Sathan, involved 


Lord and His 


and 
in inte 
people.” 


re 


against 


Like many 
W. Mason, 
Buckler,” 
of the 
creasing 


other literary aspirants, A. E. 
whose “Courtship of Maurice 
“The Watchers,” “ Miranda 
Balcony” are giving him rapidly in- 
the 
there 


and 


fame, 
literary 


once sought 
Now 


agents, 


medium of 
ire literary 
and this one in- 
the youthful author that there was 
‘absolutely nothing in ‘The Courtship of 
Maurice Buckler.’"" When the I 
finally brought out by a publisher, 
the author's 
in the 


igent 
nts 


and literary 
formed 


was 
was 
fre- 


sing name to 


quently of j 
this same literary agent.wrote 10 Mr. Ma- 
son, praised the clouds the novel which 
he had once rejected, and offered to “ place 
to the greatest advantage’ any further 
work that Mr. Mason might undertake 


notes literary 
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